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Art. I—Sources and Sketches of Cumberland Presbyterian 
History. 
THE FIRST WEEKLY, AND THE QUARTERLY. 


“Tue eleventh General Assembly convened at Elkton, Ken- 
tucky, May 19, 1840. On Saturday, May 23, Bro. James 
Smith, minister from Nashville Presbytery, appeared as a 
commissioner from said Presbytery, produced his commis- 
sion, which was read, and he took his seat. 

The Committee on the Press reported on the subject of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian, which report was received and or- 
dered to be laid on the table. 

Monday morning, May 25, the Committee on the Press 
asked and obtained leave to withdraw the report they made 
on Saturday last for amendment. 

The Committee on the Press returned the report they had 
withdrawn for amendment, which report as amended, was 
read and received and ordered to lie on the table. In com- 
pliance with the request of the Moderator, that Bro: 
Smith should suggest some plan by which the business of his 
claims should be brought before the house, Brother Smith 
submitted the following proposition : 

To the Moderator of the General Assembly: 
Rev. anp Dear Srr:—I propose to the General Assembly 
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that a committee of five individuals, in or out of the Assem- 
bly, shall be appointed to take into consideration the relation 
I have sustained to the General Assembly as publisher and 
editor of the £Cumberland Presbyterian, in what respect, and 
to what amount I have sustained loss by the action of the 
Assembly in that business, and what is the obligation of the 
Church in relation to pledges given by individuals as mem- 
bers of the Assembly. That said committee shall be put in 
possession of all the papers and documents necessary to the 
thorough understanding of this affair. That the decision of 
said committee shall be binding on the Assembly and myself. 
This being agreed to, it will be necessary for two of said 
committee, to be selected by the Assembly, and two by my- 
self, and if these men cannot agree, that they shall be at lib- 
erty to call on a fifth. 

I further propose that a committee be appointed by the 
house to carry out the decision of the first and report to the 
next Genera! Assembly. 

Very respectfully, 
JAMES SMITH. 

Which report was, on motion, rejected. 

Resolved, That the General Assembly of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church is disposed, and willing to investigate 
impartially, and to meet faithfully and truly whatever 
pecuniary responsibility she may be under to Bro. Smith, 
as editor of the Cumberland Pr shyterian whenever the 
nature and amount is ascertained; and, 

Be it further resolved, That the Assembly now in session at 
Elkton, Kentucky, is desirous and ready to take the requisite 
steps to bring this matter to a speedy and a final termi- 
nation. 

Adopted on its first and second reading. 

Bro. Smith submitted the following which was accepted by 


the Assembly : 

My proposition to refer the adjustment of my claims as 
conductor of the Cumberland Presbyterian to a committee 
of arbitration, being rejected, in view of maintaining the 
peace, unity, and prosperity of the Church, I now propose to 
the General Assembly to leave the adjustment of that affair 
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to themselves, relying upon their sense of justice, and their 
benevolent and kind feelings, and feeling assured that they 
will pursue that course which, in their judgment, will best 
promote the interest of the Church. Let their decision be 
what it may, I will submit to it without appeal. 

James SMITH. 

On motion, the report of the Committee on the Press, 
which relates to Bro. Smith’s claims, was recommitted, with 
instructions to submit a plan for raising whatever sum the 
Assembly may be found to be due to said brother, and 
Bros. Coulter, Wilson, and Ralston were added to said 
Committee. 

Tuesday, May 26, 1840, the report of the Committee on 
the Press was taken up, and is as follows: 

Committee on the Press ask leave, respectfully, to report, 
that they have had the same under consideration, and, as in- 
structed by your reverend body, have endeavored to as- 
certain, so far as we had means of information, the relation 
of the Assembly to the press and Cumberland Presbyterian. 
The nature of the Assembly’s liability relative to the publi- 
cation of said paper, and why its publication was suspended. 
Though Bro. Smith was appointed editor of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian, yet your Committee are of opinion, that since 
his connection with the paper, he has been the sole proprie- 
tor of the paper, press, and all that appertains to the office. 
It was his own property, and all the interest the Church had 
in the establishment was, the benefit her members derived by 
means of the circulation of the paper. 

Still, inasmuch as Bro. Smith was appointed editor by the 
Assembly, and received encouragement from different As- 
semblies, by promises of increased patronage, to prosecute 
the publication of the paper, he thinks the Assembly 
under obligation to remunerate him for losses sustained. 
Bro. Smith has repeatedly published in the columns of 
the Cumberland Presbyterian, that he was a great sufferer 
by it, and that the Assembly was bound to indemnify 
him for his losses. He has, however, placed before 
the Committee no definite account, showing wherein and 
what amount of loss he has sustained by the paper, or on 
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what he founds his claim for indemnification. The whole 
matter is, therefore, left so vague and indefinite, that your 
Committee can only make out their report from the printed 
minutes before them, from which it appears that Bro. Smith, 
from time to time, complained to the Assembly that the 
patronage was not sufficient to remunerate him for his ex- 
penses and labor in conducting the establishment. In an- 
swer to which, the Assembly on several occasions encour- 
aged him to go on with the publication, and promised to give 
him additional patronage. There appears in an extract from 
the minutes of 1834, as quoted by Bro. Smith in the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian, a resolve to raise the subscription list to four 
thousand, and in order to effect this, Presbyterial and indi- 
vidual engagements were entered into by members of the 
Assembly and others present, which were fully complied with 
on the part of some, others were quite delinquent, as may be 
seen in the minutes of 1835, on page eight, where it is also 
stated that the number of subscribers was then only three 
thousand four hundred ; six hundred less than Bro. Smith was 
encouraged to think he would have received. Also, in the 
minutes of 1836, eighth page, isan acknowledgement that 
the number of subscribers is nine hundred and forty short of 
four thousand, the list still diminishing, notwithstanding the 
addition of new subscribers. As to what extent, if any, Bro. 
Smith may have contributed to diminish the number of sub- 
scribers, the Committee are unable to say. In the Report on 
the Press, contained in the minutes of 1836, all prospective 
liability on the part of the Assembly ceases, as may be seen in 
the following extract: 

The editor, as heretofore, favorably disposed toward delin- 
quents, and willing to continue his services the ensuing year, 
provided the General Assembly will continue her patronage 
and use strong exertions to secure subscriptions and collec- 
tions throughout her bounds,—then the following resolution : 

Resolved, That this General Assembly retain full confidence 
in Bro. Smith as editor and publisher of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian, and recommend to all our preachers and mem- 
bers, to use active exertions to procure additional subscrib- 
ers, and make collections. 
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Whatever responsibility, if any, incurred by the Assembly, 
grows out of the resolutions and promises contained in the 
minutes of 1834 and 1835. In what sense Bro. Smith and 
the Assembly understood these resolutions and promises at 
the time they were made, the Committee are at a loss to de- 
termine. If in the sense that they bound the Church to 
their literal fulfillment, both Bro. Smith and the Assembly 
must have acted unadvisedly; if in the sense that they ad- 
vised the whole Church to patronize the Cumberland Presby- 
terian, and pledged themselves in good faith to do this, and 
to use all possible influence to prevail on the Church to do in 
like manner, it would seem, therefore, that, if members of 
the Assembly voting for these resolutions, and making these 
promises of increased patronage, have faithfully endeavored 
to get subscribers, and could not, they have discharged their 
duty, and can be under no liability; or, if the above resolu- 
tions and promises have not been satisfied, then, so far as 
they are unredeemed, the Assembly is under obligations to 
meet them as acknowledged in the minutes of the former 
sessions, which, as near as your Committee can estimate, is 
as follows: In the minutes of 1835, a deficit of six hundred ; 
in 1836, nine hundred and forty short of four thousand ; 
which, added, make one thousand five hundred and forty, 
allowing one dollar and twenty-five cents for each subscriber, 
as the net profit, the whole amount would be one thousand 
nine hundred and twenty-five dollars, which your Committee 
recommend that you pay over to Bro. Smith, he having sub- 
mitted his entire case to your judgment. As to why the 
publication of the Cumberland Presbyterian was suspended, 
your Committee have no knowledge of any other reason than 
Bro. Smith’s failure in business, in consequence of the sudden 
revulsionin the monetary affairs of the country. He like thou- 
sands of business men, was under the necessity of winding up 
his business, and hence the publication of the paper was sus- 
pended. Inorder to obtain the amount,your Committee rec- 
ommend that you appropriate your church fund, and call on 
the Presbyteries represented in the Assembly, in the order in 
which they stand on the roll, to ascertain what amount they 
will assume in behalf of their Presbyteries, and also that 
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commissioners be called to state what amount they are will- 
ing to give on their own responsibility. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

And, on motion to adopt the report, the yeas and nays be- 
ing called for, those who voted in the affirmative were: 

Bros. Burrow, Shook, Pickens, C. W. Fisher, Mans- 
field, Orr, Anderson, McGowan, Frazier, Long, 8. C. Davis, 
J. B. Porter, Reed, Knight, Henry, Coulter, Alexander, Wil- 
son, Kelsey, R. A. Hill, Seal, Jackson, Hendricks, Sawyer, 
Summers, Jones, Bell, Bird, Fox, Gillispie, Cossitt, King, 
McGonigal, W. Harris, and H. B. Hill—35. 

Those who voted in the negative were: 

Bros. Warren, J. Fisher, Robertson, Ralston, G. T. 
Harris, Hargrove, McClain, Coldwell, Miller, Reeves, Russell, 
and 8. N. Davis,—12. 

So that the report of the Committee was adopted. 

Bros. Warren and Ralston begged leave to dissent, not 
that they are opposed to indemnifying Bro, Smith, but that 
they view the provisions of the above report as unconstitu- 
tional and unsafe, which was granted and entered accord- 


é 


ingly. 

Wednesday morning, May 27. 

Resolved, That the Treasurer of this Assembly be directed 
to pay over the Church funds in his hands to Bro. Smith, so 
soon as he can have a settlement with him, and take his re- 
ceipt for the same. 

Resolved, That the delegates from the several Presbyteries 
be called upon to say what amount of the sum for which the 
Church is liable to Bro. Smith, they will assume, either in 
behalf of their Presbyteries respectively, or upon individual 
responsibility. 

The foregoing passed on their first and second readings, 
and were adopted. 

Thursday morning, May 28. 

Bro. William Ralston was appointed to receive from the 
members of the Assembly money or obligations for the liqui- 
dation of Bro. Smith’s claims, and receipt for the same. 

On motion, the resolution requiring the Treasurer of this 
Assembly to settle with Bro. Smith and pay over to him the 
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balance of the Church fund, was taken up and rescinded. 
And it is further ordered that the Clerk in whose hands said 
funds have been placed by.said Treasurer, hand over the 
same to Bro. T. B. Wilson, and that he be appointed agent to 
settle with Bro. Smith, and pay over to him whatever bal- 
ance of the fund there may be remaining on settlement. 

Bro. Ralston who was appointed to receive from the mem- 
bers of the General Assembly money or obligations for the 
liquidation of Bro. Smith’s claims and receipt for the same, 
brought into the Assembly the following report, which, on 
motion, ‘was ordered to be spread on the minutes: 

‘Received of the General Assembly of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church, now in ‘session at Elkton, Kentucky, 
nineteen hundred and twenty-five dollars, the amount of lia- 
bility acknowledged to me at the present session on account 
of the publication of the Cumberland Presbyterian. The 
amount paid is as follows: 


In notes on individuals not due, . . ; $ 489 00 
In cash, , ° ‘ : ; j ‘ : 279 00 
My own note given up by R. Donnell, . , : 324 50 
T. C. Anderson’s agreement to allow me that 

amount on settlement, ; : A : P 270 00 
T. B. Wilson’s bond to allow me, on settlement 

with him, . ; ; ; ; ‘ 3 , 572 00 

Total, : . : , , . $ 1,934 50 
Deduct, interest, . : ; ; ; 9 50 
Balance, $ 1,925 00 


But subject to a deduction of the amount I may be due the 
Church Fund, this 28th of May, 1840. 
James Smiru.’” 


Thus closes the first decade of Cumberland Presbyterian 
periodical literature; and truly it was a period of vanity, 
vexation, and disappointment of spirit. I have made its 
history full and copious, and mainly from official records. 
This was necessary, in order to be truthful and comprehensi- 
ble. No subject occupied more the thought and care of the 
Church in the first years of the Assembly, than did this. 
Yet how complete the failure! After ten years of hard work 
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and continuous effort, all parties quit dissatisfied. From 
careful perusal of all the minutes, and from examining much 
of the newspaper files, it is evident that the first and fatal 
mistake was an entangling alliance, by the Church, with an 
individual enterprise. The Church did not manage, and yet, 
to some extent, was liable. If profits accrued, individuals 
got the benefit. If losses ensued, the Assembly was looked 
to for re-imbursement. Forty years ago, four thousand sub- 
scribers was a very handsome list for a weekly anywhere in 
the West. Yet it is clear, that a strictly Church paper would 
readily have reached and maintained this number, and thus 
have been self-supporting. Such a paper would also have 
been far better aided by the writing men of our communion, 
than was the case. For when we come to speak somewhat in 
detail of the contents of these papers, the absence of original 
contributions discussing Church topics, will arrest the atten- 
tion. 

Having thus traced the changing and eventful fortunes of 
the earliest efforts to establish a permanent paper under Cum- 
berland Presbyterian patronage, from 1830 to 1840, the reader 
will, doubtless, desire to become better acquainted with 
Cossitt, Lowry, Smith, and Harris, whose names figure so 
prominently in the narrative. As Smith is the central figure 
in this decade of newspaper vicissitude, I will give him the 
first place in this biographical sketch. Surely he was a re- 
markable man, and did a remarkable work, which, as it is 
more minutely examined, will be better appreciated. 

“The Rev. James Smith came from Scotland to the United 
States early in the present century; was rather of a reckless 
character. He invested the money brought with him in the 
liquor traffic, in Cincinnati, but soon became bankrupt. He 
then, with his family, got into a steamboat, and descended 
the Ohio river for some distance, but was compelled to leave 
the boat for want of means. On leaving the river, he knew 
not where to go or what to do, to avoid starvation. Having 
been brought up in a city, he was entirely ignorant of manual 
labor. He soon met with a gentleman who rendered some 
attention to him, and, on learning his condition, asked him if 
he would teach school. Smith replied that he never had 
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taught, but supposed he could. The gentleman then secured 
for him a little country school. 

He soon had an opportunity of hearing preaching by the 
ministers of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, became 
converted, professed religion, and joined our Church. Soon 
he was impressed that it was his duty to preach, and became 
a candidate for the ministry in the Indiana Presbytery. It 
was soon discovered that he possessed a talent for public 
speaking of a very high character, and he did not remain on 
trial long before he was licensed and ordained to preach. 

He was then called to occupy the pulpit in Henderson, 
Kentucky, where he rapidly rose in popularity with the en- 
tire community. Here the heirs of Rev. James McGready 
lived, who turned over to Mr. Smith the papers of their 
father. He also got control of the papers of Mr. Hodge. 
McGready and Hodge were prominent in the revival of 1800, 
that gave rise to Cumberland Presbyterianism, but took sides 
with the Kentucky Synod of the Presbyterian Church, in the 
excision of the revival party. The papers turned over to Mr. 
Smith, gave him advantages in writing the brief history of 
our Church, that no other man could have had. The fact, 
too, that he prepared that history while entirely friendly to 
Cumberland Presbyterians, and identified with them, should 
render it safe to rely on the truthfulness of the history. I 
remember that Mr. Ewing wrote to Mr. Smith shortly after 
the work appeared, that ‘the history was astonishingly cor- 
rect.’ These were his words. Smith published the letter in 
the Cumberland Presbyterian. Whoever may enlarge the his- 
tory of our Church hereafter, Smith’s history should be the 
beginning.” —{Rev. David Lowry, in letter to the writer, post- 
marked Pierce City, Missouri, January 27, 1875.] 

Hon. John E. Garner, of Springfield, Tennessee, kindly re- 
plies to my inquiries as follows: 

“ January 27, 1875. 

With pleasure I furnish you my recollections of Rev. 
James Smith. 

1. My opportunities of knowing him. From 1834 to 1838 
I was his apprentice at the Cumberland Presbyterian printing 
office, Deaderick street, Nashville, Tennessee. In 1839, said 
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Smith and Rev. D. R. Harris revived the Cumberland Presby- 
terian, and published it at Springfield, Tennessee. I was their 
foreman here for several months. 

2. What I know of Rev. James Smith. He was a strong 
man in body and in mind. A man of great force and earn- 
estness. He was very combative, and had but little caution. 
Hence, he was constantly in ‘hot water’ with those who dif- 
fered with-him as to carrying out his views and projects; and 
hence, he lacked prudence, and being a poor economist, he 
signally failed as a financier. He was very enterprising. He 
printed, by contract, some six thousand copies of Caruthers 
and Nicholson’s Revisal of the Statutes of Tennessee, a work 
of one thousand pages, in 1836. This was a big job at that 
time. In order to do this, he ordered from New York a 
steam power press—the first ever ‘introduced in Nashville. 
He was a clear, cogent reasoner; imagination vivid, and 
full of original thoughts; and when roused, was fervid, im- 
pressive, eloquent. As a writer, he was always interesting. 
His style was nervous, pointed, clear, forcible, argumentative, 
and when occasion called for it, graceful, florid, and occasion- 
ally sublime.” 

Rev. J.C. Provine, D.D., furnishes the following recollections: 

“Rev. James Smith was a peculiar, and, we may say, in 
some respects an eccentric man. He was a genuine Scotch- 
man. His manner in the pulpit was indeed impressive; the 
contortions of his face, the ‘rolling up’ of large eyes, and a 
fearful grin—by which he exhibited his large teeth—in con- 
nection with his Scotch brogue, was sure to attract, and hold 
the attention of the eager multitude that would come to- 
gether, when it was known that he was going to preach. 
His sermons on the law, his appeals to sinners, and his de- 
scriptions of hell were truly fearful and alarming. It is said 
that on one occasion, while describing the punishment of the 
impenitent, he held up the sinner over the awful abyss, at the 
same time portraying the horrors of the gulf beneath, until the 
interest and the anxiety of the congregation was so wrought 
up, that when he paused, and said in a low voice, ‘He is 
gone,’ a fearful scream was raised all through the vast crowd, 
as if the scené was passing before their eyes. 
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Dr. Smith was pastor of the First Presbyterian church, 
Springfield, Illinois, when Abraham Lincoln was elected 
President. Mrs. Lincoln was a member of this church. 
Sometime during the war, President Lincoln sent him to 
Scotland, on some important duty, the nature of which I do 
not now remember. While there he died. His history is 
eventful.” 

On reviewing the transactions between the General Assem- 
bly, or the Church, and Rev. James Smith, we are much im- 
pressed with the evident fair-mindedness and patience of the 
former; and also with the respect towards it manifested by 
the latter, even when making complaints. Both parties aimed 
to do right. The editor of the Church paper was a very en- 
terprising, active man. He commenced operations at a 
period of commercial excitement and prosperity—the “ flush 
times” of the South-west. As is usual in all countries 
which conduct business upon principles universally received 
in Britain and America, times of revulsion came. Hence, the 
crisis which culminated in 1837, overthrowing great political 
parties, and wrecking private fortunes. This fact solves the 
trouble on both sides. The Assembly, with all its efforts, 
could not redeem its pledges of support in subscribers. Mr. 
Smith, in common with thousands, was financially wrecked, 
not because he was reckless and imprudent, but because he 
was earnest and active; and being a Scotchman, had placed 
too much stress upon the ability of the Assembly to carry out 
its resolutions. He left our Church with clean papers, and to 
his death maintained a high position in a communion pecu- 
liarly jealous of the character and reputation of its ministry. 

When enumerating the authors of the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church, we hope to be able to give the exact dates con- 
nected with the life of James Smith. He was among the 
earliest and most ponderous of our makers of books; and in 

this sphere wielded an influence not less marked than that 
which he exerted as editor and pulpit orator. 

David Lowry was born in Logan county, Kentucky, Janu- 
ary 20, 1796, of poor, but respectable parents, members of the 
Presbyterian Church. His mother was the first person heard 
to rejoice under the preaching of the Rev. James McGready, 
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at the commencement of the great reevival of 1800. When 
only two and a half years old he was left an orphan; and then 
fell, as an apprentice, into the hands of what became a 
drunken family. When about eighteen, was hopefully con- 
verted, and joined the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 
Impressed with the idea that he was called to preach, he was 
yet obliged to serve out his time. He then contrived to at-— 
tend the best school in his neighborhood, was taken under 
the care of Logan Presbytery, and ordered to ride and study 
with the late R. D. Morrow, D.D. He thus obtained an im- 
perfect English education; but for real, available training, he 
was principally indebted to a library of upwards of one 
thousand volumes, which fortunately fell in his way. 

He was licensed and ordained by Logan Presbytery. His 
name frequently occurs in the minutes of the Assembly, and 
as a contributor in our newspapers. When we come to treat 
of the “ Authors in the Cumberland Presbyterian Church,” 
we hope to complete this imperfect sketch. After so many 
years of active usefulnes, in a venerable old age, he still 
wields a vigorous pen, as shown by his articles against intem- 
perance, written from Pierce City, Missouri, recently pub- 
lished in the Cumberland Presbyterian. 

Our inquiries about. the Rev. D. R. Harris have yielded no 
fruit. In the Banner of Peace and Cumberland Presbyterian 
Advocate, of August 26, 1842, occurs, as a communication, 
the following, which is evidently characteristic and com- 
mendable: 

SPRINGFIELD, TENN., August 15, 1842. 
To the patrons of the Cumberland Presbyterian, published at 
Springfield, Tennessee : 

The publisher begs leave, through this medium, to inform 
all those to whom he is in arrears, that he has not forgotten 
his pledge to them in his last number, to refund. Circum- 
stances, however, which he could not control, and which have 
caused him to undergo much mental depression, have pre- 
vented him from fulfilling that pledge as soon as he antici- 
pated and desired. 

But by strict economy and untiring perseverance, he has, 
by the smiles of Providence, been enabled to progress as far 
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in his pecuniary embarrassment, incurred by publishing the 
aforesaid paper, as Ignoramus advanced in the Federal Calcu- 
lator; and, if times do not become a great deal worse, he 
honestly hopes he will, even under Captain Tyler’s adminis- 
tration, get through in one more year, without taking the 
benefit of the Bankrupt Law. His creditors shall then hear 
from him again. 

The publisher would also beg leave to state, that according 
to the showing of his books, he has now owing him, for the 
Cumberland Presbyterian, published by him at Springfield, 
Tennessee, between fifteen hundred and two thousand dollars, 
but so frittered over the Union that he would not be justified 
in employing an agent to collect. Will his old readers think 
of this, and remit by mail the amount they owe him? 
They would not miss it, and it would enable him to comply 
with a very important injunction of the Apostle, “Owe no 
man anything.” Ne plus ultra. 

D. R. Harris. 

P. 8.—Will Bro. Bird please copy.” 

What a comment upon the old credit system! What a 
Dismal Swamp has not newspaper founding been to private 
means ! 

Of Dr. Smith’s Springfield associate, Dr. Beard, in his 
sketch of Rev. William Harris, 1874, says: 

“Tt has been mentioned that five of Mr. Harris’ sons en- 
tered the ministry. One of them, David Rice Harris, was 
one of the earliest students of Cumberland College. After 
completing his education, he established a school in the 
neighborhood in which he settled. This school soon acquired 
considerable reputation. The business of teaching was thus 
connected with that of preaching for several years. In an 
evil hour he connected himself with Rev. James Smith, who 
was then conducting the Cumberland Presbyterian, which had 
been published eight or ten years at Nashville, Tennessee. 
In the failure of Mr. Smith, which occurred soon after the 
connection, Mr. Harris was understood to have lost the prin- 
cipal part of his hard and economical earnings. He still bore 
himself, however, as a Christian and a Christian minister. 
His death occurred some years ago. He married in early life 
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a Miss McCutcheon, of the section of country in which he 
had been brought up, and in which he lived and labored until 
his death. Mr. Harris was a man of excellent ability, and 
great moral worth, and was useful, but the Church had not 
learned, in his time, to make men as useful as such a man as 
he might have been made. We appreciate blessings when 
they are gone. D. R. Harris became a candidate for the 
ministry, October 9, 1822, was licensed October 13, 1824, and 
ordained October 8, 1829.” 

Jf in this pioneer period of journalistic development, Smith 
is the great name for action, yet it must not be forgotten that 
Dr. F. R. Cossitt, who as educator and writer has left his im- 
press deep and ineffaceable for good upon our beloved Zion, 
was the real originator of these early efforts. He combined, 
in avery uncommon degree, the faculties of planner and 
worker. As head of the first college in the Church, he knew 
very well that his efforts would be fruitless, unless the Church 
was also stimulated to supply itself with an original litera- 
ture. He was consequently almost as persistent and patient 
in his efforts to bring the Church up to the writing and read- 
ing point, as he was heroic in his toils for the University. 
The magnitude of his work in the first behalf, has, perhaps, 
been overshadowed by his hereulean efforts for the latter. 
That these views are not exaggerated, will appear from a 
brief sketch of his life, which comes in at this point with pe- 
culiar propriety, since he is very conspicuous in the ensuing 
period of journalism. As his educational work is discussed 
very fully when treating of our institutions of learning, it will 
be passed by in silence now. 

Dr. Cossitt was born at Claremont, New Hampshire, April 
24,1790. His family were Episcopalians. In 1813 he was 
graduated by Middleburg College, Vermont. His standing 
was high in a large class. He then taught in New Jersey 
and North Carolina several years. Returned. to New Eng- 
land deeply impressed with the necessity of personal religion. 
Was hopefully converted. Studied theology at New Haven, in 
what has since become the General Episcopal Seminary of 
New York. Bishop Brownell licensed him as a lay-reader. 
He then came to Tennessee, and opened a school at New 
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York, on the Cumberland river, a few miles below Clarks- 
ville. Here he was among Cumberland Presbyterians, and in 
1822 became a member of Anderson Presbytery. On the 
19th of February of the same year, he was married to 
Miss Lucinda Blair, whose father was a prominent member of 
the Church. Shortly after his marriage, he issued a pros- 
pectus, with a view to the publication of a paper, which he 
proposed to call the Western Star. Never commenced, doubt- 
less, for want of sufficient patronage. After two or three 
years, he removed to Elkton, Kentucky, and established a 
school there. In March, 1826, he took charge of Cumberland 
College, by appointmentment of the Church. Contemporary 
with the changing fortunes of the Cumberland Presbyterian, 
1837-40, was an equally eventful period of change and debate 
in the educational field. Naturally much feeling, and no 
little controversy, was excited upon both topics. Hence, 
originated, with great propriety and effect, the name which 
Dr. Cossitt gave to his main literary work, “The Banner of 
Peace.” Its tone and spirit were as oil upon the troubled 
waters. The Assembly, deeming it safer to encourage a paper 
already in circulation, which promised to meet the wants of 
the Church, than to attempt at that time to get up a Church 
paper, abandoned the field, and encouraged Dr. Cossitt to 
continue his effort, with assurances of patronage. The 
Banner became a welcome visitant to thousands of families; 
was at one time the largest and most widely circulated paper 
in the Church; and ceased a separate existence in 1874, only 
at the behest of the entire Communion, to make way for 
what had so long been aimed at and desired, a great Church 
paper, owned and guided by the whole Church. 

Dr. Cossitt’s inner life, as an editor, is forcibly exhibited by 
a letter to Rev. Dr. Beard, dated: 

“Princeton, June 5, 1841. 

Dear Brother :—You have probably heard of the proceed- 
ings of the late Assembly. While I rejoice at what that 
body did for the College, I mourn over the loss of a weekly 
paper. I was strongly solicited to undertake a weekly on a 
plan similar to the one [am about to propose; but not know- 
ing what arrangements I could make at home, I declined, and 
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concluded to continue my little monthly. I could, doubtless, 
obtain a large list of subscribers. 

But, Bro. Beard, shall it be said that the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church has not supported, and cannot support, 
one weekly paper? Shall truth and falsehood be so blended 
together and presented to the public, as to make the follow- 
ing impression: That a patriotic individual, at a great per- 
sonal sacrifice, sustained a respectable weekly at Nashville, 
for the benefit of a Church which had not the gratitude, nor 
the liberality, nor the justice, to sustain his laudable efforts, 
until he finally became the victim of his own zeal for the 
cause of the Church, and of the indifference of the Church to 
her own welfare; and that now three little pitiful monthlies 
have sprung up, each struggling for a bare existence, and 
contending for a moiety of that poor patronage which was so 
grudgingly bestowed upon, or rather withheld from, the late 
Cumberland Presbyterian. 

I have no desire to be an editor. It is not consonant with 
my interest or inclination. But J cannot, I cannot, I CAN- 
NOT, let things continue in their present situation, without 
an honest effort, at least, to better them. When I left the 
Assembly, I thought I could bear the reproach and live; but 
when questioned on my way, and after my return home, by 
our own members, those of other Churches, and people of the 
world, and after hearing their remarks, etc., I do feel myself 
destitute of that moral courage, or rather indifference, to the 
respectability of the Church, which will enable me to bear 
the cross, despising the shame of a policy which must and 
will be regarded, by very many, as groveling, niggardly, and 
ridiculous, and which is caleulated to discourage our friends 
and rejoice our enemies. 

What must be done? Who will make the sacrifice, and 
get up a weekly paper for the edification and comfort of the 
whole Church, and the propagation of our excellent doc- 
trines abroad? Any one who will do it, shall have all the 
assistance I can afford. I feel much like shrinking from the 
task, and would rather bid God-speed to another, than under- 
take it myself. 

But I do feel I shall have to try it, because no other will. 
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I give you my plan. Bro. McPherson, you know, writes 
well, and has had some experience as an editor. I shall asso- 
ciate him with me, and commence a weekly paper, as soon as 
we can get one thousand advance-paying subscribers, which 
will about cover expenses, we working for nothing, and find- 
ing ourselves. We will associate with us as editors (they con- 
senting), Bros. Ewing, Donnell, Beard, Burrow, Reed, and 
Anderson, who will incur no pecuniary liabilities, and have 
no profits (there cannot be much, if any), give us the influ- 
ence of their names, the benefit of their counsel, the assist- 
ance of their patronage, and write for the paper as much as 
time and other circumstances will permit. It is important 
that the Church should be united. By having these promi- 
nent men associated, even though some of them do not write 
much, they will be more free to make suggestions, give coun- 
sel, and guard us against faults and errors. Most men feel 
to shrink from reproving a brother; associate editors will feel 
it a duty, if we err; and we feel bound to receive admoni- 
tions with docility and thankfulness. The contributions of 
each for the paper will be signed by his initials, unless he 
direct otherwise. Their names will give us influence; they 
and their friends will afford us patronage. 

We will be able to publish Bro. Donnell’s new lectures en- 
tire (which he is now preparing, and which would twice filla 
monthly), Ewing’s revised and much enlarged léctures, and, I 
hope, many things worthy of perusal and preservation, from 
the pens of other editors. We will issue our prospectus as 
soon as we obtain the consent of the above-named to become 
associate editors. There is now in the Church manuscript 
enough to fill all the three proposed monthlies for the present 
year—verily, much more. Your humble servant wishes to 
say a few things on some theological subjects; if for nothing 
else, just to let folks know that his head contains something 
more than the adventures of ‘Inebriates,’ and ‘Dancing 
Maniacs.’ 

Please to consent to my proposition, and return me a 
speedy answer, that I may issue our prospectus before I go to 
the East to lay in a stock of books.” 

Early in the year 1843, Dr. Cossitt moved to Lebanon, and 
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took charge of Cumberland College at that place. In a short 
time the institution became what is now Cumberland Univer- 
sity. He continued in the presidency of the college till the 
Autumn of 1844, when he resigned, and was succeeded by 
Rev. T. C. Anderson. He now gave himself up to the man- 
agement of his paper, enlarging, and otherwise improving it, 
as he was able. He continued its publication to the close of 
1849. The issue of December 24, of that year, contains his 
valedictory. In 1853, he published his Life and Times of 
Finis Ewing. In the same year, he declined the professorship of 
Systematic Theology in Cumberland University. The last 
decade of his life he devoted to the management of his do- 
megtic concerns, and to preparation for that great change 
which for years had seemed to be at the door. Great worker 
as he was, his health, for a good portion of his life, was just 
such as furnishes many persons with an excuse for doing 
nothing. On February 3, 1863, he gently passed away. On 
reviewing his career, it is evident that he made a great sacri- 
fice of time and fame for the sake of keeping up a Church 
weekly. The labor and study bestowed upon the editorial 
columns of the Banner of Peace, would have produced a series 
of volumes, which, as companions to his admirable biography 
of Ewing, would have gone into the permanent literature of 
the Church, to be studied by a constantly increasing circle 
of pious readers. 

We are indebted to Dr. Beard’s excellent biographies for 
the substance of the above sketch. 

Of the Banner of Peace, during its thirty years of wide 
usefulness, of The Pittsburgher, the Union and Evangelist, 
the Cumberland Presbyterian, the Central Cumberland Pri sby- 
terian, the Western Cumberland Pri shyte rian, the Watchman 
and Evangelist, the Observer, the American Presbyterian, the 
Religious Ark, the Texas Cumberland Presbyterian, the Pacific 
Observer, the Church Militant, the Christian Messe nger, the 
Medium, first series, the Ladies’ Pearl, and, doubtless, of still 
other periodicals, we hope to give authentic accounts in suc- 
ceeding numbers of this Quarterly. 

Two reflections oceur, and with constantly increasing 
weight, as we pursue this study. One is the great amount of 
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labor, talent, care, and anxiety that has been expended in at- 
tempting to create and sustain a periodical literature for the 
Chureh. Already, in looking at only ten years of its history, 
is this apparent. As we continue our investigations over the 
wide field down to the present time, it will become still more 
so. -The second is, the exceedingly evanescent and ephem- 
eral result of all this expenditure. We are apt to imagine 
that printing means preservation. This, however, is far from 
being the case. Newspapers, especially, are very liable to de- 
struction, and are seldom preserved. This is, indeed, to the 
historian, an alarming fact, which should lead our Chureh 
courts, even the highest, to take speedy and efficient action 
in the way of remedy. In seeking access to complete files of 
our Church papers, and noting such in order to a list for pub- 
lication at the close of these articles upon Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Periodical Literature, so that any one may readily 
get at them, I am amazed at the rarity, even, of broken 
and incomplete files. Unless systematic and persevering 
efforts are made to recover and save, for the entire Church, 
this precious original material, it will soon be too late. At 
least five complete series should be made and kept accessible 
to all our ministers and members. 

The above reflections show clearly the necessity of an or- 
gan for the Church, in which more elaborate articles can 
appear than newspapers admit of, and also which can be 
more readily preserved and kept in libraries. We will now 
give a sketch of the great effort which has been made by 
individuals and the Church in this line. 

THE THEOLOGICAL MEDIUM, OR CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN 
QUARTERLY. 

As other denominations, in addition to newspapers, sup- 
ported, orat least attempted to support, monthly and quar- 
terly periodicals, intended to admit of more deep and 
thorough discussion of theological topics, and of more easy 
preservation than weekly or monthly papers, it was not un- 
natural that similar efforts should be made within our 
Church. The first attempt-we find noticed in this line is 
The Cumberland Magazine, devoted to the doctrines and 
practices of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, edited 
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and published by Rev. J. Smith. Quarterly of forty-eight 
pages, octavo, one column to the page, commenced in August, 
1836. Other efforts of a similar premature and abortive 
character were, no doubt, thrown away in other localities. 
These will come under our notice, as with painful and plod- 
ding steps, we travel over the great waste, and through the 
thorny paths of the history of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
press in its widely dispersed centres. We will here attempt 
an account of what has since become the Church Quarterly, 
and which has, at different times been issued from each one 
of the three principal seats of Church literature. 

The natural, and in every way appropriate introduction to 
our dry details, will be a brief notice, condensed from 
Beard’s Biographical Sketches, second series, of him to 
whom, so long as the Meprum is published, it will be a 
noble monument. 

Milton Bird was born October 23, 1807, in Barren county, 
Kentucky. Of a poor and obscure family, he was, in the 
most practical sense of the expression, a self-made man. His 
principal literary attainments were made, too, after he en- 
tered the ministry. On the 20th of February, 1824, he made 
a profession of religion. On October 14, 1825, was received 
as a candidate by Logan Presbytery. October 12, 1826, 
licensed. In April, 1830, ordained. In the autumn of 1830, 
he joined the missionaries sent to Western Pennsylvania 
by the General Assembly. Necessarily became an expert 
polemic. He served for sometime as pastor of the 
Waynesburg congregation. Then} for a number of years, 
as pastor of Pleasant Hill congregation, in Washington 
county. In 1840 he moved to Uniontown, and became 
connected with Madison College, as Professor of Moral and 
Intellectual Philosophy, and Natural Theology. Resigned 
in the spring of 1842. 

In 1841, Mr. Bird assumed control of the Union Evangelist, 
the publication of which had been commenced the previous 
year by Mr. Morgan, after whose death he served the con- 
gregation in Uniontown for some time. Here he com- 
menced in 1845, the publication of the Theological Medium. 
This was published for several years monthly, in pamphlet 
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form, and will be fully noticed hereafter. In 1847, he 
moved to Jeffersonville, Indiana, and took charge of the 
Book Concern in Louisville. The General Assembly of 
1845, had taken the initiatory steps toward the entrance 
of the Church upon the work of publication. At Louis- 
ville, in July, 1850, he commenced the publication of the 
Watchman and Evangelist, also to be fully noticed in its 
due place. In 1855, he took charge of Princeton and 
Bethlehem congregations. Residing in Princeton, he, for 
sometime, held a nominal connection with Old Cumber- 
land College, as its president, holding the customary religi- 
ous services. In 1858, he went to St. Louis, and for a year 
edited the St. Louis Observer, in connection with his main 
editorial work on the Meprum. Of the Observer we hope to 
get a full history for a subsequent article. When the war 
commenced, as a retirement from the storm, he removed to 
Jeffersonville, Indiana. 

After the meeting of the General Assembly in Owensboro, 
in 1862, he was urged to undertake a peace-making tour 
South. He attempted it, going no further it is believed than 
Nashville and Lebanon. Peace-makers were then in a very 
small minority. We have no doubt that the mere effort did 
much good. Blessed are the peace-makers. He was a man 
of mark. The influence of his mission reached far beyond 
his personal efforts, and, no doubt, was one cause of the re- 
markable fact, so honoraWle to Cumberland Presbyterian his- 
tory, that the great internecine war did not produce organic 
division. In 1864, he returned to Caldwell county, Ken- 
tucky, and took charge of Bethlehem and Fredonia congre- 
gations. The labor of his last two years was confined to the 
former. He died on the 26th of July, 1871. He left a 
widow with seven children. 

In 1857, Cumberland University conferred upon him the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity, an honor very sparingly be- 
stowed by its authgrities. On November 4, 1834, he was 
married to Miss Elizabeth A. Dunham, of Uniontown, Penn- 
sylvania. From his marriage to his death he was uniform in 
his attendance upon the General Assemblies with one excep- 


tion, when he was prevented by sickness. Thirty-seven As- 
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semblies had intervened, and at thirty-six he was present. 
He was Moderator five times; an honor perhaps without 
precedent or parallel. In 1850 he was appointed Stated 
Clerk of the Assembly. On eight occasions he preached 
the opening sermon. 

It will be observed from these statements that he acted a 
very prominent part in the operations of this Church during 
thirty-five or forty years. Dr. Bird is a conspicuous exam- 
ple of what industry, perseverance, and unfaltering fidelity 
to the great principles of truth and duty will do fora man 
under very great disadvantages. His early education was de- 
fective; his manner of communication was embarrassed; he 
was always poor, and for years had the care of a large 
family; yet, he early became one of our first men, and main- 
tained that position by an unquestioned right for a greater 
number of years than most men are permitted to labor in the 
ministry. Nor did labor and earnest application wear him 
out. He was stricken down by violent disease as the strong 
man with his armor on. 

Dr. Bird, besides his editorial work, did’ something in the 
way of authorship. These productions will be noticed when 
we come to treat of the Cumberland Presbyterian authors, as 
Deo Volente, we hope to do in the Meprum for 1876. The 
great work accomplished by Dr. Bird, under very great diffi- 
culties, well entitle him to a chapter in the curiosities of 
American literature, should a cis-atlantic D’Israeli attempt 
such a work. The reader will now be able to follow with 
interest the minute history of The Theological Medium. 

1853: May, August, November. 1854: August— The 
Theological Medium and Quarterly Review. Milton Bird, edi- 
tor. Vol. 1. New Series. Truth not unfrequently forms 
the middle point between two extremes.—Pascal. Louis- 





ville, Kentucky: J. F. Brennan, printer, Market street, 
1854: pp. 572. 8vo. Make-up very respectable. 1855: Janu- 
ary, April, July, October. Vol. IL. pp.%16. 1856: August. 
Vol. Ill. No. 1. pp. 120. 1858: September. Vol. III, 
No. 1. December, No. 2. 1859: March, No. 3. @June No. 
4, pp. 510. In place of Quarterly Review as above, the title 
page reads Cumberland Presbyterian Quarterly. Also the pub- 
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lishing point is changed, being St. Louis, Missouri. A. F. 
Cox, printer. Observer office, 1859. 1859: September. Vol. 
IV. No.1. 1860: January, No.2. April, No.3. July, 
No. 4. pp. 512. Title page same as Vol. IIL. except as 
to publisher, which is Louisville, Kentucky: Printed by 
Bradley & Gilbert, corner of Markét and First streets, 1860. 
1860. October. Vol. V., No. 1. January. No. 2. pp: 246. 
Terminates abruptly. 

The great civil war near at hand. This great effort of 
Dr. Bird’s, persevered in, under every discouragement, re- 
sulted in ninteen numbers, or five volumes, in all, two thous- 
and four hundred and twenty-six pages, made up as - 
lows: The editor contributed one thousand four hundret 
and thirty-eight pages, consisting of an address and a ser- 
mon, by request; of book notices, many; editorials, fre- 
quent, and articles, brief or long, upon a great variety of 
theological topics; also of elaborate and caustic reviews. 
Dr. Bird evidently wielded the pen of a ready writer, and, 
judged by his work upon this quarterly, was a man of cul- 
ture, and of liberal and large views. Next in amount of 
work, comes the veteran war-horse, that untiring; man of 
all work, Professor R. Beard, D.D., who contributes thirteen 
articles, or two hundred and twenty-eight pages, sometimes 
most interesting history, sometimes deep theology. Other 
contributors are Rev. J. Anderson, one article, eighteen 
pages. 8S. T. Anderson, A.M., two articles, twenty-nine 
pages. Rev. T. C. Anderson, seven articles, one hundred and 
forty-one pages. R. 8. Bevier, one article, five pages. Rev. 
A. J. Baird, one article, fourteen pages. Prof. E. Bray, one 
article, two pages. Rev. Albert G. Burrow, one article, fif- 
teen pages. Rev. Reuben Burrow, five articles, sixty-two 
pages. W-.R. B., one article, five pages. Rev. F. R. Cossitt, 
one article, eight pages. Rev. E. R. Crisman, one article, 
six pages. Cumberland, one article, eleven pages. Prof. 8. 
W. Delaney, one article, sixteen pages. Rey. Robert Don- 
nell, one artiele, twelve pages. Rev. Wm. M. Finley, one ar- 
ticle, tourteen pages. Stephen Fisk, M.D., one article, seven- 
teen pages., Prof. A.. Freeman, six articles, sixty pages. 
Rev. P. H. Ggider, one article, six pages. Prof. 8. G. Howard, 
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one article, twenty pages. Rev. Samuel Jacobs, one article, 
fifteen pages. Rev. Felix Johnson, one article, seven pages. 
Rey. J. Laughman, one article, fifteen pages. Rev. J. N. 
Lougry, one article, fifteen pages. Rev. D. Lowry, two arti- 
cles, ten pages. J. L., one article, four pages. Rev. M. B. 
Molloy, two articles, four pages. R.M., one article, twelve 
pages. Rev. Wm. B. Orvis, one article, thirty-nine pages. 
Angeron Page, one article, twenty-one pages. Rev. M. 
Priest, one article, fifteen pages. Rev. H. 8. Porter, D.D., 
three articles, fifty-two pages. Prof. W. Byrd Powell, M. D., 
one article, four pages. Rev. Wm. Ralston, one article, 
eleven pages. Rev. P. G. Rea., one article, twenty-five pages. 
Rev. W. M. Reed, one article, thirteen pages. Rev. Isaac 
Shook, one article, eleven pages. Rev. A. Templeton, three 
articles, fifty-two pages. Rev. E. C. Trimble, two articles, 
thirty pages. Rev. Caleb Wiedin, one article, fourteen 
pages. Rev. T. B. Wilson, D.D., one article, twenty-two 
pages. Copied from other quarterlies, three articles, sixty- 
one pages. 

Since the war to the close of 1874, we have five volumes, in 
most excellent style, typographically, and with as great va- 
riety in the character of the contents as could be desired. 
The title page of Vol. I. is here given. Tue THEOLOGICAL 
Mepium, a Cumberland Presbyterian Quarterly, T. C. Blake, 
D.D., editor. Jn medio tutissimus ibis. Old Series, Vol. VL., 
New Series, Vol. L., Nashville, Tennessee, office of the TuHro- 
LoGicAL Merprum, and Sabbath School Gem, 1870. Vol. TIL, 
1872, differs, in that it is published by Cumberland Presbyte- 
rian Board of Publication, 41 Union street. In volume IV. 
and V., New Series, the name of M. B. DeWitt, replaces that 
of T. C. Blake, as editor, the former having entered upon his 
duties as editor on August 15, 1872, by appointment of the 
Board of Publication. 

The five volumes contain two thousand five hundred and 
forty-four octav@ pages, furnished from the following sources: 
Rev. W. M. Allen, two articles, forty-five pages. 8S. T. An- 
derson, D.D., ten articles, one hundred and seventy-two 
pages. T.C. Anderson, D.D., five articles, forty-six pages. 
T. H. Anderson, Esq., one article, ten pages. Assembly two 
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articles, twenty-five pages. A.J. Baird, D.D., four articles, 
thirty-four pages. R. Beard, D.D., eight articles, one hun- 
dred and fifty-nine pages. W. D. Beard, Esq., one article, 
twenty pages. W. E. Beeson, D.D., two articles, thirty-six 
pages. Milton Bird, D.D., one article, sixteen pages. Rev. 
M. H. Bone, one article, eleven pages. Prof. A. H. Buch- 
anan, one article, ten pages. Rev. W. E. Burke, one article, 
five pages. 8S. G. Burney, D.D., seven articles, one hundred 
and sixty pages. Rev. J. M. Campbell, three articles, thirty- 
nine pages. Rev. 8. P. Chesnut, one article, five pages. 
Rev. J. A. Cornwall, two articles, thirty pages. Rev. E. B. 
Crisman, one article, six pages. Rev. W. H. Darnall, three 
articles, twenty-one pages. Rev. M. B. De Witt, four articles, 
sixty-five pages. Rev. J. L. Dillard, one article, six pages. 
Rey. F. R. Earle, two articles, twenty-four pages. Rev. W. 
Benton Farr, three articles, fifty-three pages. R. V. 
Foster, two articles, nineteen pages. A. Freeman, D.D., one 
article, seven pages. Rev. M. L. Gordon, two articles, thir- 
teen pages. Rev. J. 8S. Grider, three articles, twenty-five 
pages. Rev. D. M. Harris, one article, six pages. Rev. J. 
M. Howard, four articles, forty-four pages. Rev. J. 8. How- 
ard, three articles, forty-two pages. J. Berrien Lindsley, 
M.D., D.D., four articles, one hundred and twenty-seven 
pages. Rev. J. B. Logan, one article, ten pages. Rev. T. 8. 
Love, one article, seven pages. B. W. McDonnold, D.D., 
LL.D., seven articles, one hundred and eighteen pages. Rev. 
Henry Melville, three articles, thirty-three pages. Dr. Met- 
calf, one article, nine pages. Rev. G. W. Mitchell, one arti- 
cle, five pages. Rev. N. P. Modrall, one article, eight pages. 
Rev. D. G. Molloy, one article, four pages. Rev. M. B. Mol- 
loy, one article, eight pages. Rev. A. A. Moore, one article, 
nine pages. Rev. J. R. Morris, one article, ten pages. J. W. 
Poindexter, D.D., six articles, one hundred and forty-six 
pages. J.C. Provine, D.D., one article, nine pages. Rev. L. 
€. Ransom, one article, thirteen pages. Rev. R. 8. Reed, two 
articles, fourteen pages. Rev. 8. Richards, five articles, sixty 
pages. Rev. J. P. Russell, one article, twelve pages. Rev. 58. 
L. Russell, one article, fifteen pages. Prof. J. M. Safford, 
Ph.D., two articles, nineteen pages. Rev. B. F. Smith, one 
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article, seven pages. Rev. M. M. Smith, six articles, sixty- 
two pages. E. K. Squier, D.D., one article, eight pages. 
Rev. A. Templeton, six articles, fifty-five pages. Rev. R. 8. 
Thomas, one article, thirteen pages. Rev. Prof. Ulysse Vuille, 
three articles, sixty-six pages. T. B. Wilson, D.D., two 
articles, twenty-five pages. Rev. 8. O. Woods, one article, 
seven pages. Book Notices, eighty-one pages. Editorials, 
twenty-seven pages. Selected, twenty-one articles, three 
hundred and eighty-three pages. 

Those of our readers not familiar with the ten volumes of 
this, in every way most respectable exponent of Cumberland 
Presbyterianism, will gather a correct idea of its spirit, ob- 


jects, and history, from the extracts now culled from its pages, 


and other sources, running through a period of twenty-one 
years. In the first number, May, 1853, Dr. Bird says: 

“Tt is hoped that this work will be instrumental in increas- 
ing the moral power of our pulpit, by increasing and main- 
taining its mental vigor, warmth, and vitality. 

[t is intended to be a theological work, embracing the in- 
terests of science and literature. The Creator reigns over 
all, supremely blessed and glorious. He is just and true in 
all his ways. Nothing is beneath, above, or beyond, his 
overruling hand. Theology, in its widest acceptation, com- 
prehends a wide range of topics, all furnishing illustrations 
of the truth of Christian theology, arising out of natural, as 
a supplement to, and commenting upon it. 

Nothing is without its relation to, and bearing upon, the- 
ology. The threads of all true science, and solid literature, 
start and terminate in theology. Scientific, literary, and 
theological interests cannot be dissociated. God has joined 
them together. If we could, we would not put them asunder. 
Moral, mental, and natural science will receive a share of at- 
tention. So will the departments of literature, especially that 
of sacred and solid literature, such as increases the present 
stock of knowledge, and may be referred to in after times. 
Not that class of soul-exhausting and corrupting literature, 
in which the gold of earth glitters, and which hastens on its 
worthlessness by its excessive increase; but that in which 
the influence of truth runs, in lines with the great facts and 
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doctrines of revelation. Not laboring to give some of the 
leaves and blossoms of the tree of literature, but to introduce 
the reader to its sap, and the spring of its life.” 

We have not room to quote the many expressions of inter- 
est felt in the enterprise and of encouragement given to its 
projector which arrest our attention in turning over the con- 
temporary files of our Church papers. These may very well 
be summed up by an extract from the Minutes of the highest 
court of the Church, May, 1858: 

= WHEREAS, The Theological M dium and Quart rly Review 
has, for nearly two years past, been in a state of suspension, 
for want of a sustaining sybscription list; and, whereas, an 
effort is now being made by the editor and its friends to re- 
suscitate said quarterly and establish it upon a firm basis; 
and, whereas, it is a matter of the utmost importance, that 
every Chureh should, as far as possible and practicable, have 
some reliable and authoritative exponent of her doctrinal 
views and church usages; therefore, 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to confer 
with the editor of the said Meprum, Rev. Dr. Bird, and report 
to this house such measures, as in their judgment may be 
best calculated to meet the wants of the Church in reference 
to the item suggested in the last clause of the foregoing pre- 
amble.”’ 

Moderator appointed Revs. Aaron Burrow, W. M. Reed, 
and LeeRoy Woods, Committee, which brought in a report 
strongly commending the Meprum, and urging upon its mem- 
bers to take immediate and effective steps toward keeping it 
up. 

In the Banner of Peace, January 12, 1860, we find a letter 
from Elder James A. Johnson, of the Richland Presbytery, 
Tennessee, explaining the action of that Presbytery, in ap- 
pointing, at its Fall meeting, “a committee to solicit dona- 
tions for the purpose of stereotyping the back numbers of 
the THEoLoeicaL Mepium, up to the year 1859.” He says: 

“My first object is to rescue from comparative oblivion 
the valuable theological matter contained in that periodical, 
by giving it a permanent book form, and making it 


available to the Church and the world. I am aware of the 
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fact, from the slender support the Mepium has always had, 
that many of our ministers, and still more of our laity, are 
wholly ignorant of the matter it contains. And yet from an 
attentive perusal of its pages from its origin until now, I am 
persuaded that it is one of the best works of the kind ever 
produced by any denomination, and that it contains a great 
deal of valuable matter—matter of vital importance to the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church. It contains not only the 
fruits of Dr. Bird’s prolific and profound pen, but has been 
the medium through which many of the fathers of the 
Church—those men of God who stood as banner-bearers at 
the head of Zion in the West—have given those practical 
doctrines of our Church, drawn from the Word of God, and 
steeped in their own pious hearts, to the world. Many of 
these have gone to their reward, and left us, as a pious legacy, 
the best fruits of the mind, scattered widely through the 
pages of the Meprvum. The fruits of many of our living 
ministers are in the same condition, and I want to gather up 
these valuable treasures and precious jewels, and place them 
them in a durable casket, where they will be preserved to the 
Church for coming ages. We, as a denomination, ought to 
feel under obligations to the world to place our doctrines in a 
readable form, not only for the center-table, but for the 
library of the theological students of this reading age; and I 
am persuaded that no volume could be found of the present 
day richer in sound, practical theology, than a volume would 
be made of the prominent articles contained in the back- 
numbers of the TurotoeicaL Mepivum.” 

We heartily endorse every word of the above, even more 
emphatically than did Rev. Dr. Ward, of the Banner, at the 
time. For catholicity of spirit, clearness of thought and 
statement, independence and individuality in maintaining the 
truth, Dr. Bird’s five volumes will pass muster anywhere. 
We earnestly trust, that when days of financial prosperity 
again dawn upon us, that the proposition of Richland Pres- 
bytery will be revived and carried out. As the liberality of 
moneyed men now goes, it is not unreasonable to hope that some 


one generous member of our Zion, may contribute the entire 
thousand or fifteen hundred dollars to our Board, for this 
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specific purpose. Thus, this representative volume could be 
placed in all the theological libraries of the land, and also 
placed within reach of all our own ministers, at a moderate 
cost per volume. 

In the April, 1870, or second number of the New Series, 
Dr. Blake says, very truthfully; “No other publication issued 
in the interest of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, has 
given such general satisfaction, within all its borders, as the 
quarterly magazine. From every section, expressions of the 
highest approval and of singular unanimity have come, fully 
testifying to the superior mechanical execution of the work, 
and to the importance of the publication to us as a denomi- 
nation. Believing that it would tend to advance the interests 
of the undertaking, and, at the same time, meet the wishes 
of the Church-members who might desire to see for them- 
selves the evidence of this concurrence of opinion, we have 
thought it not improper to publish, in the columns of the 
Banner of Peace, brief extracts from letters received from 
many of the leading and influential men of the Church. 
The propriety of presenting such indorsements will be ad- 
mitted by those, at least, who kindly forewarned us of the 
hazard of loss in essaying the revival of the Meprum. The 
extent of circulation already attained, comparing favorably 
with that of the oldest and most prominent theological quar- 
terlies in our country; the rapid exhaustion of the edition of 
the January number, notwithstanding the fears that had been 
entertained that the first issue would prove to be too large; 
and the continued demand which can be supplied only from 
the reprint of the first number, for which we are now prepar- 
ing—these plain facts, without other laudation, indicate the 
appreciation with which the Meprum has been received.” 

In closing the first volume, October, 1870, Dr. Blake re- 
marks: “At the outset we feared that it would be exceed- 
ingly difficult to enlist a sufficieht number of contributors, 
but our apprehensions in this particular, have all been re- 
moved. Nor would it, we think, be an easy matter to find 
a quarterly, issued under the auspices of any Church, 
whose articles, in profundity of thought, ripeness of 
scholarship, and elegance of composition, would surpass 
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those which, during the year, have adorned the pages of 
the TuroLogicaL Mepium. The truth is, we have not puta 
single number to press which was not, in our opinion, 
worth more than the subscription price for twelve months. 

The importance of a publication designed to be an ex- 
ponent of the theology and polity of the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church, no one can doubt, who is capable of appre- 
ciating such a necessity. The theological tenets which dis- 
tinguish us from our co-religionists are, we believe, the doc- 
trines of the Bible; hence, it is our imperative duty not 
only to imbed them in our own, but in the hearts of others. 
Nothing can be lost by the continued repetition of a theolog- 
ical system which addresses itself to the plain, common sense 
of unprejudiced minds; and if such is not the system of doc- 
trines of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, then we con- 
fess that, not only our judgment has been greatly at fault, 
but our observation worthless. No obsolete dogmas clog our 
wheels, nor are there any dreaded ruts in our ecclesiastical! 
path in which there is danger of falling. Some are now liv- 
ing who witnessed the organization of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church; the graves of its founders are still 
fresh; and yet, as a denomination, it has attained the rank 
of second in the great Presbyterian family. At its birth, its 
life was considered precarious, its theology was assailed, 
misrepresented, and denounced, but such embarrassnients 
only invigorated its infancy.” 

The last three pages of volume III, 1872, contains the 
salutatory of the third editor, Rev. M. B. DeWitt, a passage 
from which we quote, as well expressing the views so elo- 
quently defended by its gifted founder as to the proper 
scope of such a quarterly. “One thing must be very clear 
indeed; that is, that it must not be too strictly, what the 
descriptive word imports, a medium of communication for 
theological inquiry only. There must be a broad and 
luminous view, a firm, comprehensive, and tenacious grasp- 
ing of things within and without our ordinary boundaries 
of vision. Theology must be surveyed in its relations to 
and bearings upon history, all learning, art, science, and 
the philosophy of practical life. Truth, wherever to be 
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found, whether in the divine word in the Scriptures, in na- 
ture’s wide and ever-widening circles, in man himself as 
the most important and interesting subject of study in God’s 
works, is the proper object of search by cultivated religi- 
ous minds; in a word, truth, in all its teachings, from the 
being, character, and will of God, down to the nature of 
the least important creature or thing in the universe.” 

The General Assembly of 1873, recognized the value of 
Tue Meprivm in the following terms: “We claim to have 
nine hundred or a thousand ministers, and yet not more 
than one-half of this number read the work which is, above 
others, intended for their use. The Mepium is good in its 
matter, and it is the cheapest work of the kind published 
in the country; nor is it intended for the ministry only, but 
also for intelligent and thoughtful laymen. It ought to have 
two thousand subscribers. If one of the very best exponents 
of our literature and theology continues to be so greatly neg- 
lected, we shall regard it as ominous.” 

After all that is said in the preceding pages, will not the 
reader be astonished at what follows, taken from the editorial 
address at the close of Volume [V., 1873? “Tue TueEoLoar- 
cAL Mepium began its new series with January, 1870. Dur- 
ing that year, according to the United States census, its sub- 
scription list ran up to the very encouraging number of 
eighteen hundred names: In-the summer of 1872, the 
Board of Publication purchased it on the basis of about 
twelve hundred subscribers. Its list for the present year was 
about six hundred.” 

In view of these facts, the Assembly of 1874 took the 
prospects and continuance of the Meprum into consideration: 
“The speeches, by various brethren on the floor, when the 
effort was made to raise a list of clubs for the Mepium, were 
strongly expressive of the high appreciation of the literary 
and theological excellence of our quarterly. They also rep- 
resented the Church in general as entertaining a like opin- 
ion, and gave it as the undoubted feeling of the great 
body of our thinking men that the Mepium should be sus- 
tained. The effort made at the Assembly to relieve the 
quarterly was a noble and encouraging one, and was worthy 
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of the man who proposed it, and of those who seconded 
his motion but it should be clearly borne in mind that that 
effort was of such a kind as, necessarily, to give it much of a 
spasmodic character. The proposition was to raise one hun- 
dred clubs of five each, and there were sixty-six responses. 
Many of those responses were from brethren whose hearts 
are fully in the work, but whose surroundings at home gave 
little promise of redeeming the pledges made with names 
and money of such persons as would become permanent sub- 
scribers for the Mepium. The brethren so situated either 
paid the money down themselves, or expected to pay it soon, 
out of their own pockets, because they did not wish to see 
the publication of the quarterly suspended. That action 
prolonged the life of our grand exponent of theological 
opinion.” See editorial at close of July, 1874, Vol. V., New 
Series, 380. 

It is very true that all religious quarterlies find it difficult 
to maintain permanent existence. Some of the ablest have 
the hardest struggles. This should not be so. Perhaps the 
clergy of the different Churches are in fault. The people of 
our day are not less a reading people than their forefathers. 
We know that the deep questions of theology and philoso- 
phy were never more keenly discussed than at present. But 
the great secular publishing houses are everywhere push- 
ing their,bulky monthlies, and have thus been crowding out 
the religious quarterlies with less healthy and often deleteri- 
ous matter. We hold that by proper effort on the part of 
pastors this evil can be remedied. Itis certain, that as a 
Church exponent, the quarterly does a peculiar and needed 
work, and can not be dismissed as educator of people and 
ministry. 


Nore.—In the foregoing articles we have givena fullaccount of the first ten 
years of our newspaper history, because it was a formative period, and most 
fruitful in warnings and experienee. In two or three more, Deo Volente, 
we will endeavor to give a correct insight into the labors and fortunes of 
all our periodicals. Then the writers will be catalogued and sketched: 
After that several articles will be devoted to the educational institutions, 
at different periods and places, fostered by the Church. In conclusion, we 
hope to give articles upon noted evangelists, pastors, churches, and camp- 
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meetings. I will prefer always to speak in the language of actors and 


eye-witnesses, thus being sure of accuracy and _life-likeness. Of course, | 
are entirely dependent upon the aid of others. Having undertaken this 
task at earnest solicitation, it is highly gratifying that, thus far, but one 
response has been made, that of hearty co-operation.® I pledge faithful 
labor, or, failing that, to surrender the work into hands which can bestow 
such labor. 

In closing his four volumes, the eminent Dr. Nathan Bangs, says I 
might, indeed, have omitted many of the reports and other documents of 
the General Conference, and extracts from writers on other subjects, and 
have simply stated the substance of them, in my own language, in few 
words; but this would not have answered my purpose. These documents 
I considered of great importance in settling doctrines, in establishing 
principles, and in confirming usages. ° ° ad Had these doc- 
trines and extracts been omitted my work, I confess, would have had more 
the appearance of a continued history, faithfully elaborated in a uniform 
style; but I chose, in this respect, to sacrifice the reputation which such a 
course might have secured to the greater utility, and, I should hope, satis 
faction to the reader, arising from variety in matter and style, by adopting 
the method I have.” Also, “It is said, history is philosophy teaching by 
examples.’” This is true. But how does philosophy teach by example? J 
apprehend, by the facts it furnishes, and not by substituting philosophical 
disquisitions for the facts of history. Well-authenticated facts furnish 
the philosopher with hisdata, whence he draws his conclusions respecting 
causes and effects, and their mutual dependence, as well as the influence 
they exert upon human affairs. The principal business of the historian 
therefore, is to record facts as he finds them, without disguise or color 
ing, whether he can account forthem or not.” At the outset of my 
work, with emphasis, I indorse these views as to how original history 
should be written. 


Art. IL.— Div rsity and Unity of th Human Race. 


THERE are estimated to be upon the earth more than thir- 
teen hundred millions of beings that we call “human.” 
These beings are scattered over every portion of the globe, 
where it is possible for them to exist. They live amid the 
drifting icebergs and everlasting snow of the polar re- 
VOL. VI. NO. I11.—3. 
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gions; amid the arid deserts and the dense forests of the 
torrid zone; on coral reefs, and on the remotest islands of the 
ocean. We find them, in these diverse and remote localities, 
not as recerft immigrants, but as immemorial inhabitants, 
possessing a wonderful adaptation to the soil and climate, 
and bound to the land of their birth by a deathless attach- 
ment. 

The earth is divided into a of number zoological provinces. 
These are characterized by a peculiar order of flora and 
fauna. There is a striking coincidence between the circum- 
scription of the different species of the human race, and the 
limits of these zoological provinces, which fact proves that 
the same general laws of approximation and diversity, which 
govern the inferior animals, govern man also. In fact, hu- 
man beings, like inferior animals, live in zoological provinces. 
Each species of the human family has its own zoological dis- 
trict, which it cannot change with impunity. The natives of 
one district cannot be transferred to another without import- 
ant mental and physical changes. 

In order to examine, with some minuteness and precision, 
the distribution of the human race, it will be necessary to at- 
tempt some classification of the various species into which 
it is divided. The ethnological classification of M. Jaquenot, 
the celebrated French naturalist, is superior to all others, on 
account of its brevity and comprehensiveness. He classifies 
the human family in three groups: Caucasian, Mongol, and 
Negro. The Caucasian includes the Indo-Germanic, and 
other races. As the Hindoo race is composed of a number of 
castes, which differ widely in respect to color, we are led to 
the conclusion that it is a union of a number of primitive 
stocks of the Caucasian group. The Mongol includes the 
Mongol, Malay, American, and Polynesian races. The Negro 
includes the Ethiopian, Hottentot, Oceanic, and Australian 
races. The majority of species of this group are found in 
Africa; but they are also found in the temperate climes of 
India, Australia, and Polynesia. The Caucasian group are 
generally limited to the temperate zones, where they flourish 
best, a torrid or frigid climate not being congenial to their 
physical constitution. The Mongols of Asia, and the abori- 
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gines of America, are found in almost all degrees of latitude, 
from the tropics to the poles. 

The Caucasian races have a pliability of constitution which 
enables them to live in countries much hotter or colder than 
their own; but there are limits to their migrations, which they 
cannot transcend with impunity. They cannot live with the 
Esquimaux and the Lapp, the Polar bear and the reindeer, 
amid the region of perpetual winter, nor with the Negro 
beneath the fervid sun of perpetual summer. The Negro 
group may enter the temperate zone, and, indeed, some of the 
species in that group are natives of that zone; but their 
northern boundary stops far short of that of the Caucasian. 
The bright skies and aromatic groves of the tropics seem to 
be the proper clime of the Negro. The statistics prove that 
the Negro population would soon become extinct in the more 
northern portion of the United States, were it not for the 
constant emigration from the South. 

The Caucasian race is the only one which is cosmopolitan. 
It is naturally bold, enterprizing, and domineering. Impelled 
by a strong and almost resistless impulse of nature, it visits 
all climes, but very many of this race annually fall victims to 
foreign climatic influences. The Negro and the Mongol are 
not naturally inclined to be migratory. They have always 
remained in the same localities where history first found them, 
and nothing but force or absolute want has ever impelled 
them to emigrate. Had it not been for the slave trade, the 
negro would never have set foot on European or American 
soil. . 

The Lapps and the Esquimaux cling to their home with an 
instinctive and deathless tenacity, though shivering with cold, 
subject to hardships innumerable, and often reduced to abso- 
lute want. More genial climes, with all their luxuries, have 
no charms for them. None but the Esquimaux and the Lapp 
can live in those hyperborean regions, where Winter never 
relaxes his iron grasp, and Night reigns during half of the 
cheerless year. Though only a miserable remnant of our 
North American Indians remain, they still cling to their na- 
tive soil, and fight and die for their hunting-grounds and 
the graves of their ancestors. 
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This perfect and harmonious distribution of the human 
race-cannot be the result of accidental causes. To adopt such 
a conclusion would be to ignore all the facts of science, to 
abandon every analogy, and to cast ourselves on an ocean of 
difficulties, without a compass to guide us. Weare driven to 
the conclusion that the present harmonious distribution of the 
human race, is the result of a divine arrangement, and that it 


is a part of that general plan which unites all organic beings, 


whether animate or inanimate, in one grand organic con- 
ception. Though the human race emanated from a single 
pair, and a common center, yet the same Almighty hand 
which guides the bird of passage through the trackless upper 
deep, guided those beings to their remote homes; and the same 
Infinite wisdom and goodness which “tempers the wind to 
the shorn lamb,” fitted them for the vicissitudes of their re- 
mote and diverse homes. 

Not only have the different races of men a physical adap- 
tation to, and inherent love for, the localities of which their 
traditions make them the immemorial inhabitants, but they 
have also a number of physical and anatomical characteris- 
tics, by which they are distinguished from each other. Per- 
haps the most prominent among these characteristics is color. 
This includes almost every shade, from white to black. All 
of these different shades of color, except those resulting from 
amalgamation, are permanent. The theory that color is the 
result of climatic influence, is destitute of the least founda- 
tion, and has been abandoned by scientists everywhere. A 
sun-bronzed skin is no more hereditary than a flattened head, 
a shoe-dwarfed foot, or a tattooed face. The children of 
Caucasians, born in Africa, are just as fair-skinned as those 
born in Europe; and the children of Negroes, born in 
Europe, or America, are Negroes still, having every charac- 
teristic of their sable-hued race. The various castes of India 
differ widely in respect to color, some beittg white, and others 
black, and though they have been living together in the same 
country, and in exactly the same climate, for thousands of 
years, yet each retains the same color. Even in Africa, under 
the burning rays of an equatorial sun, some races are much 
fairer than others. The Hottentots are of a tawny color, and 
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have reniained so from the remotest period, despite the influ- 
ence of climate. The features of the Negro and his color are 
not always united. A certain tribe residing near the 
Senegal and the Guben, in the interior of Soudan, are of a 
deep black color, with curly hair, and yet they have fine 
forms and regular features. They differ in no respect from 
the Caucasian, except in regard to their hair and complexion. 
The distinction which we can now so easily make in regard 
to color, has existed for more than four thousand years, or 
from the remotest historic period. We can trace the history 
of the principal races of human beings, by means of the 
sculptured monuments and paintings of ancient nations. 
The Egyptians, as far back as the Fourth Dynasty, which, ac- 
cording to Lepsius, was 2893 B. c.—or five thousand years 
ago—decorated their palaces and royal tombs with paintings 
of a historic character. Owing to the extreme drynéss of the 
climate of Egypt, those paintings are now in a state of per- 
fect preservation. In those paintings we have the Caucasian, 
the Mongol, and the Negro, with their various colors faith- 
fully portrayed. The sable skin of the Ethiopian can no 
more be changed or produced by climatic influences, than the 
spots of the leopard; the one is as permanent and as un- 
changeable as the other. 

Another marked and permanent discrepancy between the 
different species of the human race, is in reference to the 
structure and position of the hair. There are three varieties 
of hair: cylindrical, oval, and eccentrically elliptical. Each 
of these varieties pierces the epidermis at different angles. 
The cylindrical and oval varieties pierce the epidermis at 
an oblique angle. The eccentrically elliptical pierces the epi- 
dermis at right angles, and lies perpendicularly in the dermis. 
The hair of the Caucasian is oval, that of the Mongolian is cylin- 
drical, and that of the Negro is eccentrically elliptical. The 
oval and cylindrical hair has a central canal, through which 
the lubricating fluid and coloring matter are diffused. The 
eccentrically elliptical variety has no such canal, but those 
substances are diffused through the cortex or intermediate 
fibres. 

It has been demonstrated by a careful microscopic exami- 
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nation that the pile of the Negro is wool, and will felt. In- 
dian hair has been obtained from the mounds of Mexico, 
Peru and Brazil, which is over two thousand years old, and 
is all cylindrical. There are numerous paintings, which have 
been. discovered amid the tombs of Egypt, known to be more 
than three thousand years old, in which Negroes are repre- 
sented with crisped and frizzled hair, and some with spiral 
curls in tufts like Bushmen of the present day. As far back 
as history, or even tradition extends, the same diversity ex- 
isted in reference to the character and situation of the pile 
(hair) which exists now. The difference in the structure of 
the hair is organic and cannot be the effect of natural causes. 

Another striking diversity among the different races of 
men is found in the form, texture, and size of the skull. The 
theory that cultivation can change the form and size of the 
skulls of individuals and races is not supported by a solitary 
fact. The form and size of the heads of different races of 
Europe, such as the Celtic, Germanic, and Scandinavian, hun- 
dreds of years ago, when in a state of barbarism, was essen- 
tially the same as now. The mental development of ages 
has had no effect in changing the form and size of the cranium. 

Wherever Christian civilization has been brought to a peo- 
ple of the Caucasian race, they have readily accepted it, and 
have made rapid progress in the arts and sciences. Chris- 
tianity has made all the difference between the Germany of 
to-day, and that of two thousand years ago, when Tacitus 
wrote his fiery dissertation in reference to its fierce and 
warlike tribes. Christianity has been brought to Negroes and 
Mongolians, and they have not only been slow to accept it, but 
have made little progress in the arts and sciences. The Mo- 
ravian missionaries, hundreds of years ago, were instru- 
mental in leading the benighted Laplanders to embrace Chris- 
tianity, but the Lapp of to-day is the same, in every essen- 
tial particular with the Lapp of five hundred years ago. 
There is no evidence whatever that cultivation can change 
the texture, form or size, of the human skull. The late Dr. 
Morton, of Philadelphia, had a collection of over eight hun- 
dred skulls of different nations, and he was, perhaps, the 
most profound craniologist the world has produced. He 
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demonstrated, by a minute and laborious comparison of the 
skulls of different nations in ancient and modern times, a 
striking permanency of types. In ordinary cases, the head 
of a boy or girl at twelve years old, is as large as ever it is. 
If cultivation or the want of it cannot change the size or 
form of the human skull, the vast diversity of skulls among 
different races cannot be the result of natural causes. 

There is alsoa marked discrepancy among the different 
races in respect te the cast of the features and the formation of 
the limbs. There is such a striking difference between the 
Mongolian, with his stolid countenance and ominous eye, and 
the Caucasian, with his classic features and expressive coun- 
tenance, that a glance would distinguish them. The Negro, 
with his sloping forehead, protruding chin, excessive lips, 
and peculiar expression of countenance, is the same wher- 
ever you find him. 

I shall not dwell on this particular part of the sub- 
ect. I will give, however, a glance at some of the 
different varieties of the human family, and begin with the 
Negro of Western Africa. His hair is crisped wool, his 
color black as ebony, his eyes large and prominent, his nose 
very flat and broad, his cheeks prominent, the lips very thick, 
and the skull after the form called “prognathous.” The 
calves of the legs very high, so as to encroach on thé hams. 
The oscalcis, instead of being arched, is nearly in a straight 
line with the bones of the foot, which is remarkably broad 
and flat. Let us glance at the Oceanic Negroes—but it is ut- 
terly impossible to convey any definite idea of the scarce 
human form of these creatures. Their excessive leanness, 
the dwarfish development of their limbs, the disproportionate 
size of their heads, and the’ intense, hopeless stupidity 
stamped on their every feature, make them syich hideous, re- 
pulsive and disgusting objects, that the Congo Negroes of 
Western Africa are models of beauty compared with them. 

How strongly contrasted with these is the Caucasian race! 
How vast a superiority does that-race exhibit in color, fea- 
teres, and in the “human form divine.” The Caucasian 
race enjoys the honor of furnishing the living models for the 
unrivalled master-pieces of ancient sculpture. 
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The distinction which we can now so easily make between 
the different types of mankind, in form and features, has ex- 
isted from the most remote historic period. The monuments 
of Egypt, reaching back to the Fourth Dynasty, 2893 
years before Christ, the pictorial annals of the Chinese, the 
venerable sculptures of India, the ancient ruins of Nineveh 
and Babylon, the numberless vases, found in the tombs of 
Etruria, the dateless tablets of Peru, Yucatan, and Mexico, 
all furnish a mighty array of testimony in favor of the great 
antiquity of the physical discrepancies which now exist 


among the different races of men. 

The Jews—those tribes of “the wandering foot and weep- 
ing eye,’—for more than eighteen hundred years, have been 
scattered over the world; and, although they have been ex- 
posed to all climates, and have not even retained their primi- 


tive customs, yet they have preserved the form and features of 
their remote ancestors. The Gypsies, who, for unknown cen- 
turies, have wandered over the world, have not undergone 
the slightest change in form, features, or color. The Cas- 
tilians of Spain, the Magyars of Hungary, and the various 
castes of India, have remained the same from age to dge. 
The Arabs, as they are delineated on the sculptured monu- 
ments of Egypt, have remained unchanged, not only amid 
the arid sands of their native Arabia, but also amid the 
humid climates of Malabar, Coromandel and the islands of 
the Indian Ocean. The Persian, of to-day, is the same, in 
every respect, with the Persian of three thousand years ago, 
when Cyrus led his victorious army under the lofty arches 
into the queen city of oriental nations. 

It is impossible to read the annals of ancient nations, with- 
out being impressed with the multitude of diverse tribes that 
figured in their early existence. The twilight of time seems 
to have swarmed with mazy races of men. The further back 
we trace the history of mankind, the more numerous its 
tribes become, until they are lost in mythological dawn, and 
the impenetrable gloom of the forgotten past. Diversity, and 
not similarity, is the character of the human race in the re- 
mote historic period. If this diversity was the result of 
natural causes, those causes were miraculously suspended 
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thousands of years ago. The writer is a reverent believer in 
the authenticity of the history which Moses has given of the 
origin of the human family, that all mankind descended by 
natural generation, from a single pair; but he also believes 
that the great and radical differences now existing between 
the different races of men, are the result of the immediate 
exercise of Divine agency. He believes that the same Al- 


mighty Being, who, for wise and benevolent purposes, pro- 
duced the confusion of tongues at the building of the tower 
of Babel, also produced, at the same time and place, that 
diversity of form, features and color, by which men of difter- 
ent races have, from the remotest historic period, been distin- 
guished from each other. 

The writer is aware that many of the facts in ethnological 
science, that he has so briefly and imperfectly stated, seem to 
favor the theory of plurality of origin, still his faith in the 
unity of the human race remains unshaken. His faith rises 
superior to all the difficulties that ethnology and geology 
seem to throw in the way, and he is firm in the conviction 
that the Apam and Eve of Genesis, were the progenitors of 
the whole human family, and that the garden of Eden, so 
beautifully described by Moses, was their original home. 

Let us turn our attention now to some arguments that the 
most eminent scientists have deemed sufficient to establish 
the unity of origin of the human race. . 

1. The Bible bears the most clear and explicit testimony in 
favor of the fact that Eve was the mother of all living, and 
that all the human family were destroyed by the Noachian 
deluge, except one family, who were saved in an ark. Paul 
declares that “God hath made of one blood all nations of 
men for to dwell on all the face of the earth.” Acts xvii. 26. 
Iam aware that the word “blood” is not found in Tischen- 
dorf’s Greek text, and other copies of the original; but even 
though the word “blood” be an interpolation, as some critics 
assert, still the integrity and ebvious meaning of the Apos- 
tle’s declaration remains unimpaired—“ Hath made of one all 
nations,” ete. The Apostle declares that “all’’ men “died in 
Adam” as well as that “all” men “shall be made alive in Christ.”’ 
If Adam was not the father of all men, he could not have been 
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regarded as their federal head and spiritual representative. 
That system of interpretation which seeks to overthrow the 
doctrine of unity of origin, by wresting from a number of 
scriptural declarations their obvious meaning, would also 
overthrow the doctrine of the vicarious atonement by Jesus 
Christ, the second Adam, and overwhelm the reader of the 
Bible with doubts and darkness. 

2. Philological research has clearly demonstrated the fact 
that a striking similarity exists between all the languages 
now spoken among men. This similarity of language cannot 
be accounted for on the hypothesis of a similarity of wants 
and of the organs of speech, because the same conditions ex- 
ist among the different species of animals, and yet their lan- 
guage is widely different. The Chinese language, which has 
remained unchanged for thousands of years, is closely allied 
with other oriental languages, and, through them, with the 
Indo-Germanic. The aborigines of North America speak 
a language peculiar to their continent, and which bears the 
least resemblance to other languages of any now known; but 
even the peculiar dialects of the aborigines of America bear 
sufficient resemblance to the Mongoliaa to lead some of the 
ablest philologists to the conclusion that they were originally 
one language. All the various human dialects, diverse as 
they are, may be traced back to a few primitive ones, 
Further research in the almost unexplored field of philology, 
will, in all probability, demonstrate the fact that the Sanscrit 
is the mother of human tongues. 

3. All mankind have traditions in common. All nations 
have some traditionary knowledge of a period of happiness 
and purity, when men held immediate communion with 
Deity. This tradition agrees, in its essential particulars, with 
the account which Moses gives of man’s primitive state. 
The rugged mythology of Scandinavia, the more refined my- 
thology of Greece, and the traditions of the aborigines of 
America, Asia, and Africa, point back to a deluge, which 
came well-nigh destroying the whole human family. This 
tradition agrees, in every essential particular, with the ac- 
count which Moses gives of the Noachian deluge. There are 
other traditions among various races of men, which evidently 
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refer to the confusion of tongues at the building of the tower 
of Babel. These common traditions point like so many in- 
dex fingers to a common origin. 

4. The different types.of mankind, no matter how diverse, 
are prolific inter se. Thus, even the facts of hybridity, into 
the details of which we cannot enter, prove the unity of hu- 
man origin. 

5. Geology, while it may demonstrate the extreme an- 
tiquity of the earth, demonstrates the recent origin of man- 
kind, and the fact that their origin took place at the close of 
“the mammiferous period.” 

Thus science joins its testimony, and strong testimony, too, 
to that of Scripture, in favor of the vital truth that all the 
diverse and widely scattered tribes of mankind emanated 
from a common center, and had a common origin. In this 
conclusion, Prichard, Cuvier, and Humboldt all concurred. 
And even our own Agassiz, after years of profound doubting 
and patient investigation, gave his testimony in favor of the 
same vital truth. 

Humanity is not only a unit in its origin, but also in its 
character and destiny. Reason, responsibility, and immor- 
tality, are its inalienable birth-right—the triple crown by 
which it is constituted monarch of the animate creation. 
Between the Digger Indian of America, and the Bushman 
of Africa, the lowest types of mankind, and the highest type 
of animals, there is an infinite chasm. While the noblest 
beast shall perish, the most degraded human being shall live 
forever. 

When the vast sun shall veil his golden light 

Deep in the gloom of everlasting night; 

When wild, destructive flames shall wrap the skies; 
When ruin triumphs, and when nature dies, 

Man shall alone the wreck of worlds survive— 

Mid falling spheres, immortal man shall live 





Church Union. 


Art. I1.—Church Union. 


Tue history of the Church is, to a great extent, the history 
of sectarian divisions. But the age of Christian union, the 
epoch of the organic union of Churches, I trust, is at hand. 
Believing in the feasibility and importance of this great 
movement, I propose, in this article, not, by any means, to ex- 
haust the subject, but to state briefly some of my deepest 
convictions in regard to it. I believe, and therefore I speak. 

I. It is good for us to stand upon the word of God, and not 
upon human authority. Let us see, then, first of all, what 
the Scriptures teach in regard to Church unity and sectarian 
divisions. 

Christ prayed for the perfect unity of his disciples, not of 
the Jewish Christians only, but of all believers, in every na- 
tion, and in all future ages: “That they all may be one, as 
thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be 
one in us; that the world may believe that thou hast sent 
me.” (John xvii.) It was not, I think, the invisible, spiritual 
union of all believers, that formed the burden of this prayer. 
For this union necessarily results from their union with 
Christ, and we can scarcely conceive that he would pray, and’ 
pray so earnestly, for what seems so obvious and such a mat- 
ter of course. The end to be accomplished by this union is, 
“that the world may believe that thou hast sent me.” It 
must, therefore, be a union that can be seen and appreciated 
by the world, and cannot be anything short of the visible, 
organic union of Christians. Does anyone believe that the 
present divided state of the Church exhibits sufficient unity 
to satisfy the mind of Christ? Is this a sufficient demonstra- 
tion to the world, that Christians are united to Christ by a liv- 
ing faith ? Does anyone believe that the union between Chris- 
tians of different denominations is so intimate, that it can 
and does properly represent the union between the Father 
and the Son? “Asthou Father art in me, and I in thee, 
that they also may be one inus; . . . ‘Lin them, and 
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thou in me, that they may be made perfect in one, that the 
world may know that thou hast sent me.” This is the union 
Christ prayed for, a union which, while it has its firm foun- 
dation in the invisible, spiritual union with Christ, will all 
the more manifest itself in outward organization. And until 
this union is visibly exhibted by the Church, and acknow!l- 
edged by the world, the prayer of Christ will not be fully 


answered. 

It cannot be maintained that the prayers of Christ were 
always answered immediately, in all the fullness of their im- 
port. The same night in which he interceded for the union 
of his disciples, he prayed also for their sanctification, a peti- 
tion which was ultimately grarted in all its fullness, but not 
immediately, for that very night Peter denied Christ, apd un- 
til-theday of Pentecost the disciples were all men of little faith 
and little spiritual development. In short, this prayer for 
the union of all believers is like that other prayer, which the 
Saviour taught his disciples, and which they have been pray- 
ing ever since: “Thy kingdom come, thy will be done, in 
earth as it isin heaven.” We still pray that prayer, but its 
answer will not be fully realized, until the world is converted, 
Satan’s empire overthrown, the Church of Christ every- 
where established, 

One song employ all nations, and all cry, 
Worthy the Lamb, for he was slain for us! 

Just so, in regard to Christ’s prayer for the perfect, visible 
unity of his people—that union, for which he prayed on earth, 
[ believe he still intercedes for before the Father’s throne in 
Heaven. 

This unity is everywhere required in the word of God. In 
the Church of Christ there is to be the same unity, that ex- 
ists and is manifest among the various members of the hu- 
man body. “Foras the body is one, and hath many mem- 
bers, and all the members of that one body, being many, are 
one: body, so also is Christ. For by one spirit are we all bap- 
tized into one body, whether we be Jews or Gentiles, 
whether we be bond or free; and have all been made to drink 
into one spirit.” (1 Cor. xii. 13.) And then the apostle 
proceeds to show from the mutual sympathy between the 
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members of the body, how intimate the members of the 
Church should be, and what care they should have one for 
another: “And the eye cannot say to the hand, I have no 
need of thee; nor again the head to the feet, I have no need 
of you;” and so in regard to all the parts of the body, even 
the uncomely parts, “that there should be no schism in the 
body; but that the members should have the same care one 
for another.” And as there is no schism in the human body, 
but the most perfect unity andsympathy between the various 
members—the eye, the ear, the head, the hands, the feet; so 
should it be in the visible Church. The whole of the twelfth 
chapter of First Corinthians, forbids and strongly rebukes 
the division of the Church into sects and parties. 

How strikingly the unity of the Church is set torth by 
Christ under the metaphor of a vine and its branches! “I 
am the vine, ye are the branches.” (John xv.) There are 
many, very many branches—“a multitude which no man 
can number”—yet they all belong to one vine, they all de- 
rive their vital principle and nourishment from Christ. The 
unity of the Church is exhibited by comparing it to an edi- 
fice. Christ is represented as the foundation, or the corner- 
stone, and all real Christians are “lively (living) stones, built 
up a spiritual house.” Puul, writing to the Ephesians who 
had been heathens, says: “Now therefore ye are no more 
strangers and foreigners, but fellow-citizens with the saints, 
and of the household of God, and are built upon the founda- 
tion of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being 
the chief corner-stone, in whom all the building, fitly framed 
together, groweth unto an holy temple in the Lord, in whom 
ye also are builded together for an habitation of God through 
the Spirit.” How intimate the various parts of a building! 
From foundation to turret and spire, what connection, what 
unity! Such was the unity and beautiful symmetry of the 
Apostolic Church. But how has its beauty been marred by 
the multiplication of sects and divisions! 

The attempt has often been made to justify denominational 
divisions in the Church by referring to it under the Scrip- 
tural metaphor of an army. The general Church is the army 
of the living God, Christ is the Captain-General, and the va- 
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rious evangelical Churches, it is said, are the divisions, and 
sub-divisions of the grand army. To many this representa- 
tion seems very beautiful and truthful, but as a justification 
of sectarian divisions, it must be pronounced a signal failure; 
and it fails just at the vital point. For an army, if it is at 
all efficient, must be one, organically one. Who ever heard 
of such an anomaly as an independent division of an army? 
If an army is well organized, every army-corps, every divi- 
sion, every brigade, every regiment, and every company, is 80 
organically connected with the whole, that each and all can 
be made to march against the common enemy, or, if need be, 
they can be hurled by the commander-in-chief against a single 
stronghold of the enemy. Is this the case with the various 
evangelical denominations? By no means. Among them 
there is no true organic unity, as there is and must be in an 
army. O if we had but one “sacramental host,’ one army 
of the living God, organically one, and thoroughly equipped, 
we would indeed then have the Apostolic Church as it was in 
the first ageg, when it triumphed in so short a time, and 
against such opposition, throughout the Roman Empire; and 
one great reason why Christianity has made such slow prog- 
ress since the first ages, is found in the divided condition of 
the true Church. 

Though the Jews were so different from the Gentiles, and 
one heathen nation so different from another, Christ and his 
apostles never authorized more than one Church in all the 
world. Anticipating the conversion of the Gentiles, the Sav- 
iour said: “Other sheep I have, which are not of this 
(Jewish) fold: them also I must bring, and they shall hear 
my voice; and there shall be one fold and one shepherd.” 
Christ, then, did not authorize one denomination or Church 
for the Jews, and another for the Gentiles, but gave express 
directions to the contrary, and, afterwards, when divisions 
made their appearance in the Church, the Apostles rebuked 
and forbade them. It proved to the mind of Paul, that the 
Corinthians were yet carnal and mere babes, and he could 
not salute them as spiritual, because there were sectarian di- 
visions among them, and one party was of Paul, another of 
Apollos, another of Cephas, and another of Christ. And, as 
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Dr. Schaftf suggests in his “History of the Apostolic 
Church,” this Christ-party was probably the most noisy and 
troublesome in Corinth, assuming under its lofty title to be 
par excellence, and exclusively the Church of God. What 
holy indignation the Apostle expresses; when he hears that 
one of these Corinthian sects has called itself after him! “Is 
Christ divided? Was Paul crucified for you? or were ye 
baptized in the name of Paul? I thank God that I baptized 
none of you but Crispus and Gaius, lest any should say that I 
had baptized in mine own name.” And in another chapter, 
reproving and rebuking them for their carnal divisions, he 
says: “Whothen is Paul, and who is Apollos, but minis- 
ters by whom ye believed, even as the Lord gave to every 
man? I have planted and Apollos watered, but God gave 
the increase. So then neither is he that planteth anything, 
neither he that watereth, but God that giveth the increase. 

He that planteth and he that watereth are 
one. For we are laborers together with God. Ye 
are God’s husbanry, ye are God’s bylding.” And 
then he proceeds to speak of them as a temple, and of the 
danger of destroying God’s temple by their divisions: 
‘“Know ye not that ye are the temple of God? . . . If 
any man defile the temple of God,” or, as it should be trans- 
lated, “if any man destroy the temple of God, him shall God 


destroy, for the temple of God is holy, which temple ye are.” 
These foolish Corinthians, under the vain pretense of honor- 
‘ing Paul and Apollos, and Cephas, and Christ, were really 
destroying the Church by their divisions. The Apostle, 
therefore, concludes with the admonition: “Therefore let 


no man glory in men: for all things are yours; whether 
Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or life, or death, or 
things present, or things to come, all are yours; and ye are 
Christ’s; and Christ is God’s.” (1 Cor. iii.) How can 
evangelical Christians claim that they are giving earnest 
heed to the words of the great Apostle, while they are so 
ready to march under rival sectarian banners, and cease not 
to mar and destroy the temple of God by their divisions? 

II. I shall next show, tosome extent, how, or in what par- 
ticulars, sectarianism weakens the Church. Observation and 
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experience prove, and we all know, that there can be no 
great “revival of religion,” in village, town, or city; no re- 
markable season of religious interest, in which great num- 
bers manifest repentance toward God and faith in Christ, and 
unite with the Church ; no such seasop of gracious awakening, 
affecting the masses of the people, without the union and 
hearty co-operation of Christians of the various denomina- 
tions. All great religious meetings which have been at- 
tended in a remarkable degree with the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit, and the conversion of souls, show clearly, not 
only that Christians of the various evangelical denomina- 
tions can unite, but that such union is necessary for the suc- 
cess of such meetings. In all the great reformatory move- 
ments of the age—in the temperance reformation for exam- 
ple—how much greater the moral force would be, if the 
whole Church could speak and act at once, and in perfect 
concert ; whereas, when a deliverance is made, it is only the 
voice of a Classis of the Reformed Church, of a Synod of the 
Lutherans, of a General Assembly of a single branch of the 
Presbyterians, of a Baptist Association, or of a Conference of 
some Methodist Episcopal Church. Such utterances are not 
heard by more than one-fourth of the people, and no sys- 
tematic movement can be inaugurated. Is it thus that the 
Chureh is to be the light of the world? Is it not manifest 


that thus, by her denominational divisions, she hides her 


light under a bushel ? 

How the world’s conversion is retarded, and how the great 
cause of missions languishes on account of these divisions! 
What a stumbling-block to the heathen the planting of vari- 
ous denominational Churches among them, each independent 
and exclusive! No wonder the heathen say, “If this is 
Christianity, we want no such religion.” It is said there are 
now fifteen Churches, each flaunting its sectarian banner be- 
fore the heathen temples of Japan—each wishing to take pos- 
session of that empire in the name of Christ and its own pe- 
culiar ism. Though we profess to “stand up for Jesus,” we 
cannot content ourselves, it seems, with the conversion of 
these heathen people to Christ the Lord; they must also be 
taught to pronounce our party shibboleths, and be enrolled 
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im our ecclesiastical ranks. He must be blind indeed, who 
cannot see that this narrowness is a cause of reproach—an 
effectual playing into the hands of infidels. And each de- 
nomination must have its own missionary board, its own sec- 
retaries, its own agents,ats own mission-houses, schools, and 
presses in heathen lands, its own channels of communica- 
tion, its own exclusive machinery and arrangements. What 
a waste of the Lord’s money! And when we consider the 
individual churehes in town and village, the congregations 
from which the money is to be collected for the support of 
missions, what is the prospect? Let us appeal to facts. In 
the town where the writer recently lived, there is a white 
population, old and young, of about one thousand, of whom 
one hundred, possibly one hundred and fifty, are church 
members. Yet in that small town there are five separate de- 
nominational Churches, and within a radius of four miles, at 
least as many more. And are all these churches efficient? 
Oh, that they were! But truth compels us to say they are 
not, and, indeed, they cannot be, in their present divided 
condition. Some of these churches are deeply in debt; some 
have no church edifices; some have been repeatedly, and for a 
long season, without pastors; and none of them make suitable 
arrangements for celebrating God’s praise in song, because 
such arrangements, when efficient, are somewhat expensive. 
And the description which we have here given of one town, 
we say it with a feeling of deep sadness and sorrow, is 
equally applicable to hundreds and thousands of towns scat- 
tered over the great valley of the Mississippi. Can we safely 
rely upon such churches to support the great cause of mis- 
sions when, in consequence of their divided condition, they 
have not sufficient strength to support the gospel at home.? 
No wonder the cause of missions languishes. But if 
Christians were united, they would be strong, for they 
would not squander the Lord’s money in the petty jeal- 
ousies of the hostile sects, in planting the standards of 
some five or six rival denominations in a single village, 
where there are scarcely enough real Christians to consti- 
tate one efficient church. If “the sacramental host of God’s 
«elect”’ were a real army, organically united, and all its divi- 
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sions were properly marshalled and massed against heathen- 
ism, the victory of the cross would soon be assured in every 
land. 

“Divide and conquer,” has been the policy of every tyrant 
that has crushed the nations under his feet. Alexander, 
Cesar, and Napoleon, each in his day, practiced this policy, 
and prospered by it. The only way such great conquering 
tyrants can be, and have been, successfully resisted is by 
union. In union there is strength. Hence, while Christ in- 
tercedes for the perfect unity of his people, Satan, the great- 
est, the most cunning and relentless of all tyrants, divides 
Christians, and secretly laughs at their petty sects, which 
they call Churches, while he triumphs over them. 

Ill. I am not attempting an exhaustive analysis of the 
evils of division. I must, for the want of space, omit many 
things that press for utterance, but must not omit to state, 
that sectarian divisions are destructive of that libe rty wherewith 
Christ has made us Free, and Sree ly give n us all things. On 
this point I respectfully invite the careful attention of my 
readers to the following utterances of Rev. Isaac E. Carey, a 
minister of the Presbyterian Church, Waterloo, Iowa. I 
quote from The Church Union, May 8, 1875: 

“Tn all the sectarian bodies,’ says Mr. Carey, “thought 
and conscience are fettered by sect principles. Any princi- 
ple regarded important enough to be made the basis of a 
Church organization must, of course, be stoutly defended, un- 
essential though it is, with as great earnestness as though it 
wAre a thing vital to the cause of Christ, and the Church of 
God. Party and selfish interests prompt to the persistent 
championship of it; and the longer it is defended the more 
important it seems, until, though it be utterly false, it takes 
secure pessession of the minds of its advocates, and is ac- 
cepted by conscience as a thing sacred, and never to be called 
in question. If this is liberty, what is bondage? What is 
soul bondage if this be not an example of it? 

A note-worthy instance of an attempt to reconcile the 
slavish devotion to sect with liberty of,conscience, is afforded 
by a leading Presbyterian paper in a recemit issue. The editor 
asserts that the soul has no master but God; that it possesses 
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absolute independence of any authority in the universe ex- 
cept that of its maker; that it cannot shield itself behind a 
Church, a creed, an ecclesiastic ; and he who claims the right 
to step in between the soul and its God, is a usurper, a 
thief, and a robber; and, thus,that the freedom of the 
the individual conscience is absolute. How then does it ap- 
pear that the officers of the Presbyterian Church are pos- 
sessed of liberty, being required to subscribe to the Westmin- 
ster standards? The answer is, that the act of subscription 
is their own, and is intelligent and free. But do they not 
allow a human authority to step in between their souls and 
God? In what, then, does their liberty of conscience con- 
sist? Only in submitting their minds tc another than God; 
in permitting a human document to come ‘etween them and 
the Word of God; in accepting as practically infallible the 
standard of the Church! How does this liberty differ from 
that of the Romish priest in subseribing to Papal infalli- 
bility? It may be said that the priest acts freely; but 
plainly he submits to despotic authority, allowing a usurper 
to come between his soul and God; and thus by his own 
act he is ina state of bondage. The only liberty he can 
have in the Church of Rome, is that of voluntarily continu- 
ing in this state of bondage. Now, it is mournful to say that 
according to the confession of this editor, who utters the sen- 
timents of those of higher authority, this and this only is the 
liberty of the officers of the Presbyterian Church in that 
Church! For they cannot remain in it without submitting 
absolutely to Church authority, and thus accepting another 
master than God. They are not at liberty to entertain views 
inconsistent with the Presbyterian standards. Even if, after 
the earnest study of the Bible, they should, from conscien- 
tious convictions, adopt such views, the Presbyterian, Church 
isno longer a home forthem. If not willing to renounce 
their liberty, they must leave the Church, and they must 
leave it just for the sake of liberty of conscience, and for no 
other reason. The Presbyterian Church respects a man’s 
liberty of conscience only so long as his conscience acknow!- 
edges the supremacy Of the Presbyterian Church; the mo- 
ment it revolts, he must be sent adrift. He may be devoted 
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and Christ-like; but though accepting the Bible as the in- 
spired Word of God, and though loyal to the Master, he can 
remain in the Presbyterian Church only as long as he sub- 
mits to Church authority. Is it not clear, then, that he can 
be a Presbyterian only on condition of accepting another 
master than Christ? He can, of course, withdraw, if he finds 
his position uncomfortable; but this is only saying that he 
must go out of the Church for a liberty which he cannot en- 
joy within it. Where, then, is the essential difference be- 
tween the attitude of the Church of Rome in relation to lib- 
erty of conscience and that of the Presbyterian Church? 
The same is true of the other sectarian organizations. Min- 
isters of the Methodist, Baptist, and Episcopal Churches can 
retain their connections only by submitting to Church au- 
thority. Thus sect must override liberty for the sake of sect. 

It is only in this way that the sectarian organizations are, 
or can be, kept up. The party principle must be strenuously 
advocated and vigilantly guarded, or the party itself must go 
to pieces; for the party depends entirely upon the principle. 
For the same reason, one who renounces the principle must 
be excluded from the party which owes its existence to the 
acceptance of the principle by all its members. The tolera- 
tion of full liberty would be simply suicidal. The stronger 
the party interest becomes, the more urgent the motive to 
the defense of the principle, which consequently comes to 
appear more and more important, until it is regarded as vital 
and essential. Thus each sect being committed to its princi- 
ple, and given up to it more and more, the tendency is to 
build up the division walls higher and higher, to render 
Christian men more and more uncharitable and exclusive, 
and so to perpetuate the differences by which they are sepa- 
rated from each other. The sectarian spirit, in the long run, 
inevitably becomes the pharisaical, high-church spirit, which, 
by lording it over the souls of men, shows its close affinity 
with that most terrible of despotisms which is centered at 
Rome. Thus the whole strength of the sectarian divisions is 
in the iron strength of the bondage to which they have sub- 
jected the understandings and conseiences of Christian 
men.” 
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I hold that these utterances of Mr. Carey contain im- 
portant truth: that sectarianism, in every form, hinders free- 
dom of investigation, freedom of speech, and the freedom of 
the religious press; that it oppresses the individual con- 
science, especially in the case of ministers, and that it hin- 
ders the free and true progressive development of Christian 
theology. 

But some one will doubtless say: “Do you expect to see 
this union of Christians? Do you expect impossibilities? 
Christians cannot yet see eye to eye, and how can two walk 
together unless they be agreed?’ I reply, that all things are 
possible with God; and all his plans and requirements with 
regard to his Church, its organization, and its operations in 
the world, are possible, and through the power of his grace 
they will ultimately be accomplished. In regard to the sup- 
posed impossibility of walking together, it is not necessary to 
part asunder and form separate Churches because we do not, 
and cannot yet, agree in all our articles of faith. There are 
probably no two ministers, even in the same denomination, who 
can agree in regard to every point of doctrine. Evangelical 
Christians of various denominations are rapidly finding out, 
that they are perfectly agreed in regard to all that is essential to 
salvation; and in regard to other dogmas—disputed points— 
doctrines not essential to salvation, nor to the safety of 
Christ’s kingdom, they can, surely they can, if they are the 
children of Christ, exercise forbearance one toward another; 
and since Christians of various denominations, both ministers 
and people, have of late years learned to pray and labor 
unitedly for the salvation of men, why should they not re- 
ceive and embrace each other, as brethren in the same 
Church? What is to prevent this but prejudice and bigotry ? 
Where is our authority for separate, exclusive, denomina- 
tional Churches? We have none—no divine uuthority. We 
have nothing but human authority for these divisions, and 
that in direct opposition to the authority of Christ and his 
apostles. 

When Christ said, “On this rock I will build my Church, 
and the gates of hell. shall not prevail against it,” he founded 
but one Church. The Holy Spirit founded but one Church, 
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“for by one Spirit we are all baptized into one body,’ not 
into different, jarring, hostile sects. What should hinder us 
from receiving into the Church any one that Christ has re- 
ceived, though he may not be able to believe, in every respect, 
as we believe? He may be weak and ill-informed in regard 
to certain points of doctrine, forms of ordinance, or of 
church polity, and yet he may give us clear evidence that he 
is a child of God. The apostle commands in regard to 
such: “Him that is weak in the faith, receive ye, but 
not to doubtful disputations.” Again he says: “ Re- 
ceive ye one another, as Christ also received us, to the 
glory of God.” The professed friends of Christ, who refuse 
to receive into Christian fellowship, and to all the privileges 
of the Church, one whom Christ has received, set themselves 
in direct opposition to the commandments of the apostle 
They mistreat Christ also in the person of his disciple, and 
thus encur a fearful responsibility, even the risk of hearing 
Christ say to them: “ Inasmuch as ye did it to the least of 
these, my brethren, yet did it unto me.” 

The day of visible, organic Christian union is dawning 


upon the world. We may not live to see its meridian glory, 


just as we may not live to see the world’s conversion; but we 
know it is coming. It will come when Christians really and 
earnestly desire union, and pray and labor for its consumma- 
tion. And they will do this, when they see clearly that see- 
tarian divisions are unscriptural; that they weaken the 
Church of Christ, and that they place injurious restrictions 
upon Christian liberty. 





Church Progress. 


ART. LV.—Chureh Progress. 


PROGRESSIVE development is a law of God’s universe, both 
physical and spiritual. In the physical world there is a seed 
period, a growth period, and a period of maturity. Mind 
also is in a state of progressive development. In the Divine 
mind alone there is no progress. There is no ground for 
progress in God, for he is infinite and eternal. To that 
which is infinite nothing can be added. In the manifestation 
of the infinite and eternal, however, there is progress. God 
does not reveal himself all at once. This is impossible. The 
finite cannot comprehend the infinite, and perhaps it would 
not be best for us if we could. “Increasing in the knowledge 
of God,” is, no doubt, best for our happiness. It is not so 
much what we know of God, as what we hope to know, that 
gives us happiness. The same is true in regard to what we 
now are, and what we hope to be hereafter. Before the mind 
of the Christian there is a bright future. With what rapture 
do we anticipate the time when we shall see God as he is, and 
be like him. Weare not to suppose the period will ever 
come, even in the soul’s eternal history, when it will live 
altogether on the past and present. The exalted position 
now reached by Gabriel is but the eminence from which he 
plumes his wing for a higher flight. Paul knows much 
more now than when on earth.: Here he was reaching for- 
ward—the same is true yet. 

God’s revelation, given to lost man, is like himself. While 
there is much that is plain, so plain that “he may run that 
readeth it,” there are also depths of mystery, depths which no 
line can sound. By some, this has been urged as an objec- 
tion. In the eyes of reason and sound philosophy, it is just 
what we might have expected, and is, therefore, proof of 
the truth of the Bible. As the boy of ten is incapable of 


comprehending the deep problems solved by Newton and 
Kepler, much more is the mind of man, in its present dark 
and undeveloped state, incapable of comprehending all the 
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depths of God’s revelation. God, incarnate, is not only a 
truth revealed to man as laying the foundation of redemp- 
tion, it is the wonder of angels, and the dread of devils. 
It is not only intended for the study and salvation of 
man in his present state, but will, beyond doubt, excite the 
deepest, possible interest, and highest rapture, of all holy be- 
ings along the ages of eternity. 

As the light of science shines brighter and brighter from 
age to age, dispelling old errors and discovering new truths, 
80, in the progress of the Church, the light shines with ever 
increasing brightness upon the pages of revelation, detecting 
old errors of opinion and bringing to the surface many un- 
discovered truths. Hence the great folly of adhering so 
tenaciously to old theological books, as many theologians do. 
These are not the best exponents of Bible truth. It is un- 
safe for one generation to write theology for another, when 
that theology is clothed, by succeeding generations, with 
that degree of sanctity which forbids a change. There 
should always be an open door for the reception of new 
light. Decrees of Church councils, and creeds of doctrine 
too sacred to admit of a change, have put the breaks upon 
the wheels of Church progress by far too long already. The 
books of science written one, two, and three hundred years 
ago, may be of great interest, butthey are not now the text- 
books of our schools. The reason is clear; science has 
made progress. The same should be true of theological 
books written centuries ago. Every student of Church his- 
tory knows full well that there have been changes in man’s con- 
ception of church doctrine within the last century. Con- 
fessions and decrees of councils, remain the same, but in 
several respects, the great Church sentiment has moved on 
and left them—left them in spite of all opposition—to the 
dust of old libraries for the antiquarian eye. Let us note a 
few facts: 

1. “They are not all created with a similar destiny, but 
eternal life is foreordained for some, and eternal damnation 
for others. Every man, therefore, being created for one or 
the other oi: these ends, we say he is predestinated either to 
life or to death.” 
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Thus wrote Calvin three hundred years ago. With him it 
was an endorsement and republication of the doctrine of 
Augustin, who lived in the fourth century after Christ. 
Protestantism, in its developing state, bore off in the same 
direction. In the earlier part of their religious life, Luther 
and Melancthon embraced this doctrine. In the latter part of 
their lives they seemed to have changed their minds in re- 
gard to it. In substance, it wasthe doctrine of that cele- 
brated body of divines which met in Westminster hall 16438, 
and formed the Confession of Faith, which still exists un- 
changed, and bears the name of the place of meeting. But 
who now believes that any portion of our race was created to 
be damned ? 

2. That Christ died for a part only of the great family of 
man. 

This is the second link in the chain of that system which 
teaches that God made some men for heaven and some for 
hell. For those who were created for heaven, Christ died; 
for them he made a full and perfect atonement, making it ab- 
solutely certain that they will all be saved. For the rest 
there was no atonement made, nor will any of them be saved. 
This, it must be allowed, is consistant enough. Of course, 
Christ would not die for those whom the Father never in- 
tended to save. For him to do so would represent the 
Father and the Son as standing in opposition. This Church 
doctrine has passed through several changes, more in ap- 
pearance, however, than in reality. As the mind recoils 
from the naked truth, a modification has been attempted, 
though not effected. Some say that Christ died for all in a 


general sense, but specially for the elect; that these, and only 
these, receive the special call of the Spirit which, in all cases, 
will prove effectual unto salvation. This effectual call is 
withheld from all those for whom he died only in a general sense, 
and for the want of which, it is certain none of them will be 
saved. It is clear that this view of the subject affords no re- 


lief. The responsibility of determing the eternal destiny of 
all men still rests upon the sovereign will of God. . If I mis- 
take not, the mind of the great Christian world is gradually 
drawing off from this as well as the original view of the sub. 
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ject. Imay be allowed to mention here another revolting 
feature of this doctrine. I mean the certain damnation of all 
non-elect infants who die in infancy. This, it is sufficiently 
clear, Calvin believed and taught. It was believed by many 
in his day. Indeed, it belongs essentially to the system. 
None but the elect, so runs the system, will be saved. All 
the non-elect in mature life were non-elect when infants. 
Had they died then, would they not have been lost? And, 
indeed, would it not be well for all such to die in infancy be- 
fore they add actual to original sin? Would not their con- 
dition in eternity be more tolerable? History informs us 
that it was belief in this doctrine of infant damnation wlfich 
led to the first organized opposition to infant baptism. It 
was asked why baptize those children whom God, from 
eternity, predestined for hell? It was felt that, at that early 
period of life, it was impossible to know who were the elect, 
and who were not. Although the creeds, teaching this doc- 
trine, remain the same, yet the advance of truth has tended 
greatly to neutralize the creeds. Infant damnation, so far as 
I know, is a doctrine rejected by all branches of the great 
Christian Church. Should not the creeds be changed and 
brought into harmony with the common Church sentiment 
upon this and kindred subjects? If they are not, will not the 
creeds themselves be lost in the brighter light of coming 
generations? The love of truth should always be stronger 
than adhesion to confessions of faith. 

In the same way, and specially in a practical sense, the 
doctrine of eternal election, and limited atonement, has be- 
came inoperative. Even those who still subscribe to the 
creeds, do so in such a modified sense, that they feel fully 
authorized to press the gospel freely and earnestly upon all, 
and teach that all men can be saved if they will. Thisis a 
decided advance, and one in which I rejoice greatly and will 
rejoice. The pulpit stands far in advance of the creeds. 

3. That God, in justice, could have doomed all men to 
eternal death for Adam’s sin. 

With many, during the past centuries this has been a fav- 
orite doctrine. Therecord is, “original sin is conveyed from 
our first parents unto their posterity by natural generation.” 
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Is this a Bible truth? Is it sustained by reason and, con- 
science? It is certainly true that all men experience the ef- 
fects of Adam’s sin, but is it true that sin itself is conveyed 
from him to us? Is it true that sin can be conveyed at all 
from one to another? Sin includes the idea of guilt and 
guilt implies a personal agent. Can I feel guilty for an act 
_done six thousand years before Iwas born? The thing is 
absurd. 

Again, the written statement is, that for this sin of Adam, 
conveyed to his posterity, “they are justly liable to all 
punishments in this world, and that which is to come.” 
How strange! And is it indeed true that God holds me re- 
sponsible for what Adam did six thousand years ago—for an 
act with which I had no more to do than the pure angels in 
heaver? Is it true that for this act eternal justice visits, or 
can visit, upon me all the punishments of this world, and 
when I am dead, shut me up in hell forever? No; it is not 
true. Every idea we have, either of Divine or of human jus- 
tice, cries out that it is not true. My conscience, recoiling at 
the thought, cries out, “It is not true.” How unfortunate 
that revelation has ever been burdened with such a doctrine! 
It is true that justice could demand the death of Adam, the 
personal transgressor. It is true, that if I become a personal 
sinner, justice can call for my death, but it is not true that 
justice can call for my death for the sin of another. This 
doctrine is generally found connected with that of electing 
grace and eternal reprobation. It is asserted that God was 
under no obligation to save anyone, hence those whom he 
passed by, have no just right to complain of injustice. God, 
in justice, could have executed the penalty of death upon 
Adam the day he sinned. This would have énded the race. 
God sovereignly and graciously saw fit not to do this, but to 
stay the execution, and continue the race. This was in view 
of the provisions of salvation afterward to be made, and cer- 
tainly would have been unjust without such provisions. But 
justice stands fully vindicated the moment that we call to 
mind the fact that the race gains more in Christ than it lost 
in Adam, and that all who perish, perish for their own and 
not for Adam’s sin. 
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4. That authority to preach the gospel is essentially con- 
nected with certain Church rituals. This idea connects itself 
with many other kindred doctrines, viz.: That grace comes 
only through certain external forms, such as the laying on of 
hands by a certain order of ministers; that Church unity is 
essentially visible, and is to be known and perpetuated by the 
use of certain prescribed symbols; that without these sym- 
bols there can be no Church, and that without a Church there 
can be no salvation. The Church of Rome has led the way 
in this absurd doctrine. It is the result of ignorance, and a 
thirst for power. It first led to exclusion, then to persecu- 
tion. Several of the Protestant Churches have indeed shifted 
their ground, but still retained the error. One is heard to 
exclaim: “Lo, here is the Church of Christ!’ and another, 
“Lo, there is the Church of Christ!’ and when asked for the 
reason, we are referred to certain Church ordinances, and 
forms of service, which they claim belong essentially to the 
Church, and which have been perpetuated in an unbroken 
chain since the days of the Apostles. When history fails 
them, as it often does, the advocates of such extreme Church 
views resort to argument, that thus it must be, or Christ 
would have no Church upon earth. When it is assumed that 
certain rites are essential to the Church, to be consistent, they 
must bar from their communion and pulpits. all who do not 
submit to the prescribed forms. Such extreme views have 
tended much to divide the body of Christ which is spiritual, 
and of course not dependenton carnal ordinances. As the 
light of truth increases in power, this error, which has 
wrought so much mischief, will vanish. Indeed, even now 
the clouds are parting, and there is a sound of motion in the 
camps. The present, above all others, is an age of progress. 
The minds ot good men can no longer be chained to the er- 
rors of the past. The essential unity of the Church is to be 
looked for in the spirit, and not in the visible form. 

It is God that calls men to preach the gospel. It is the 
duty of the Church to recognize this call, and open the door. 
If this is not done, as we suppose in many cases it is not, let 
men go forth in the name of God, and by virtue of the au- 
thority which he has given. Can a want of wisdom and duty 
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upon the part of the Church set aside the call of God? 
Must the errors of man set aside the wisdom of God? Must 
the lips which God has opened be closed by the puny fingers 
of erring man? The thing is simply absurd. Yet such has 
has been the voice of the Church for ages. Such was the 
mind of the apostles when they “forbade” the man casting 
out devils who refused to follow them. When the clear light 
shines in the future progress of the Church, this error will be 
abandoned. “Let him that heareth say, come.” “Would 
God that all the Lord’s people were prophets, and that the 
Lord would put his spirit upon them.” Just now is not God 
reproving the Church upon this subject, in the unparralleled 
success of a few lay-preachers? One of the fatal errors of 
the Church in all past ages is, that the minister has assumed 
too much power over the work and consciences of men. The 
greatest power of the Church is not in her ministry, but in 
her multiplied millions of lay-members. God has appointed 
the ministers as leaders of the hosts, but by far the greater 
part of the work is to be done by the common laborers in his 
vineyard. The Church has simply to recognize the call 
which God has made. This it can do in one form as well as 
in another. When the Church arbitrarily assumes one form 
of ordination and rejects all others, it assumes a prerogative 
which God alone possesses. It is virtually placing God under 
rule, and limiting him to one made of procedure. When 
God gives ability and a mind tq the work, that is enough; 
let the Church recognize the fact, and throw open the door. 

5. In near relation to the above, stands another dogma of 
the Church, requiring a definite amount of human learning 
before a man if allowed to preach the gospel. While I would 
not write one sentence, or word, in opposition toa high grade 
of ministerial qualification, but rather a thousand in its favor, 
when the opportunity to reach it is afforded, yet I am forced 
to regard this as an error that ought to be abandoned. In 
my judgment it is both unscriptural and unreasonable. 
Christ did not observe the rule when he gent forth his disci- 
ples to preach. God delights to show his power in the ac- 
complishment of great results by the use of feeble instrumen- 
talities. It is the power of God in the gospel which saves 
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men. This power is wont to operate through agencies so 


insignificant in themselves, as to astonish the world; agen- 
cies which the wisdom of the world would always overlook. 
“Not by might, nor by power, but by my spirit, saith the 
Lord.” He is the best preacher who leads the greatest num- 
ber.of souls to Christ. According to this rule, our most use- 
ful ministers are not always the most learned. It is unreas- 
onable, because the English language, as a medium of thought, 
is all-sufficient, where that language is well understood. The 
knowledge most important to God’s ministers is the way to 
the cross, and the hearts of men. For this there can be no 
substitute. All the learning in the world is of use, in the 
exact proportion as it contributes to this end. To know this, 
a knowledge of the dead languages is by no means indispen- 
sable. Indeed, the use often made of Hebrew and Greek, by 
theological writers, tends to obscure rather than reveal, the 
cross. I refer to the habit of using Hebrew and Greek 
phrases when writing for the instruction of English-speaking 
people. Do not such great scholars know, that to forty-nine 
out of every fifty of their readers, they had as well make a 
dash and pass along? Why then conceal their thoughts be- 
neath a drapery of language which so few can penetrate, if 
those thoughts are worth being known? Clear and strong 
English, purity of life, a heart in sympathy with the cross, 
an humble trust in God, and a soul on fire with his love— 
these are the first and highest qualifications of the gospel 
ministry. The truth is, as it regards human learning, there 
should be no uniform standard of ministerial qualifications. 
The views of man should always fall in line with the ways 
of God. God is the great sovereign; when he speaks let man 
be silent. 

The high ritualistic ideas of the Romish Church have been 
laboring for ages to close the lips of all the world outside of 
its own organization. That Church would have silenced the 
voice of Luther and of all the reformers. And to-day it 
would close the lips of every Protestant minister if it could. 
The same arrogance has been assumed, and fearfully exercised 
by some of the Protestant Churches. High-churchism would 
haye strangled the voice of Wesley, Whitefield, Ewing, and 
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Spurgeon. In our own day it has hurled Bishop Cummins 
from his Church, and covered Prof. Swing with its curses. 
It has placed around its pulpits its own peculiar “land- 
marks,” prohibiting all other ministers, however pious and 
blessed of God, from entering. For want of uniformity in 
certain rites, by no means essential to the salvation of the 
soul, restrictions have been thrown around the Lord’s table, 
as though it was the table of men, or confined exclusively to 
a little handful of God’s children. These, with nufverous 
other errors, are déstined to pass away. Already they have 
cursed the Church too long. In the progressive development 
of truth, good men will see their errors, and forsake them. 
There are many indications just now that the great heart of 
the Christian world is being knit more closely together. It 
is Christ that saves, and not the Church; it is his blood that 
purifies the soul, and not modesand forms. God looks at the 
heart, and decides that when that is right, all is right. Iam 
glad to believe that these sentiments are gaining power every 
day. There will be a period in the future progress of the 
Church, when the cross will be stripped of all that drapery 
by which it is now so greatly hid from the eyes of a lost world. 
Happy day! With rapture we hail its approach. 

6. That Churches have the right to force their own peculiar 
faith upon others. This has been the faith and practice of 
the Romish Church for ages. As a result, every land where 
it has had the power, has been drenched in the blood of the 
saints. It is supposed that not less than fifty millions have 
lost their lives in this way. To undertake to force faith and 
conscience, is an assumption of authority which God himself 
does not exercise. It is an assumption which flies right in 
the face of the entire life and teachings of the Saviour. It 
stands in direct violation of the fundamental laws of mind. 

The mind is free and can’t be sold, 

For all the gold that can be told. 
It never should have survived the dark ages. It is the die- 
tate of ignorance, and the thirst for power. The great king 
of Babylon was a tyrant; it was therefore in keeping with 
his character to make a decree “that every people, nation, 
and language that speak anything amiss against the God of 
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Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, shall be cut in pieces, 
and their houses shall be made a dunghill.”” The pretended 
successors of St. Peter have generally been either ignorant 
fanatics, or bigoted tyrants; hence it is in keeping with their 
character to undertake to force the faith of others, and to 
burn them at the stake, if they dare assert the: rights which 
God has given them. 

The same power has, in some instances, been assumed by a 
few of the Protestant Churches. These are all dark spots 
upon the history of the Church of the meek and lowly Sav- 
iour, and darker still, upon poor, fallen human nature. As 
grace and light advance, this evil will disappear. Even now, 
most men assert the right to think for themselves. Not only 
have the stake and the rack disappeared, but the chains 
which have too long bound the Christian heart to creeds and 
confessions are fast loosing their power. 

7. Upon the relation of Church and state much progress 
has been made. In this direction, however, the Chureh has 
moved slowly. Both prophecy and Christ drew the line of 
separation. The little stone, as seen by the king of Babylon, 
and interpreted by Daniel, “was cut out” without hands— 
without human power and skill. It stood, or existed, sepa- 
rate and apart from all earthly kingdoms. It was instinct 
with life, and moved with an energy all its own. Its power 
was greater than that of all earthly kingdoms combined, for 
the strength of them all was broken at its touch. It existed 
independently, aside from, and in opposition to, all these, so 
much so, that its growth necessarily involved their destruc- 
tion. This stone was a symbol of the spiritual kingdom, or 
Church, of Christ in the world. The statements are in per- 
fect accord with what the Saviour himself declared: “ My king- 
dom is not of this world.” It is different from earthly king- 
doms as regards its origin, the means of its growth, its 

power, and its destiny. “He that taketh the sword shall 
perish with the sword.” “The weapons of our warfare are 
not carnal.” This is the power which overcometh the world, 
even our faith. Faith working by love, taking hold of the 
power of God, is the weapon by which the “stone” is to be- 
come a great mountain, and fill the whole world. The ene- 
VOL. VI. NO. III.—®d. 
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mies of Christ labored hard to draw him aside from the 
purely spiritual nature of his kingdom. They always failed. 
It was not until the Church became corrupted by wealth 
and worldly ambition that it yielded to the calls of the.state, 
and suffered itself to fall in the arms of Cesar. While Con- 
stantine saved the Church from the persecutions of Pagan 
Rome, he led her forth into the tempting fields of worldly 
ambition and power. It was an unholy wedlock. It cost 
the Church its purity and its power. The dark ages set in to 
be broken only by the light of the great reformation of the 
sixteenth century. Nor was this reformation complete by 
many degrees. It was no easy matter for even Christians to 
surrender the idea that the Church had to be supported by 
the civil government, and defended by the sword. Believing, 
as many did, that the Church could not stand alone, swords, 
drawn in its defense, glittered all over Europe, and were but 
too often made red with human blood. It remained for the 
separate and primitive ideas of Chureh and state to be fully 
developed on the continent of America. Here, as in the 
days of the apostles, the Church is a kingdom within a 
kingdom, each attending to its own business, and in its own 
way. lLlow far the late civil war exhibited the sin and folly 
of the Church meddling with the affairs of Cesar, I will 
leave the impartial reader to determine. Iam glad to see 
that disestablishment is making progress in the Old World. 
Much has been done, but the stone is still in motion. The 
governments of the world should learn to let the Church 
alone with its Christ and its work. As citizens, Christians 
owe allegiance to the state, and have a right to protection in 
return. As a body of Christians, the Church owes allegiance 
to none but Christ. Leaning upon him, it is omnipotent. 
Leaning upon the state it is as Samson, shorn of his 
strength. 

8. There is one more fact I wish to mention. 

Churches must become willing to alter their Confessions of 
Faith. This, so far as my knowledge extends, has never 


been done to the extent of any material doctrinal change. 
Why is this? Is it because there is no progress in the devel- 
opment of truth? Is it because the men who formed the 
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confessions of their respective Churches were inspired of God, 
and, therefore, removed from the possibility of error? In 
the march of empire the great doctrines of state policy, are 
constantly receiving new developments, and undergoing 
changes in the minds of men. I grant that fundamental 
truth and principle do not change, but men’s conception of 
them, being imperfect, is constantly changing. While many 
Confessions agree in fundamentals, they widely disagree in 
non-essentials. Now one of two things must be true, 
either the Confessions should be limited.to essentials, 
or else allow room for correction in non-essentials. If 
confined to essentials, then all evangelical Churches 
should have but one Confession. It is a_ well-known 
fact that the common Church sentiment, in regard to many 
doctrines, believed to be taught in the Bible, is ever in pro- 
cess of change, that it almost imperceptibly separates from 
the written creeds, so as to leave a wide gap between them. 
Still, many contend that Confessions must not, or cannot, be 
changed. This certainly deserves to be classed as the eighth 
wonder of the world. Still such has been the history of the 
Church. It is known too, that because Churches would not 
change their creeds, many good men have been either thrust 
out or forced to separate from their mother Churches, and 
form themselves into independent organizations. 

This changeless devotion to creeds is a ruinous error that 
ought at once to be abandoned. Itis the fountain head of 
schism, it leads to an undue multiplication of Church organ- 
zations, and it is a species of idolatry that is a reflection upon 
this age of light and progress. It is driving many good men 
into opposition to all confessions, which we think is another 
extreme, but good men are sometimes forced to choose be- 
tween two evils. As the light and truth advance this devo- 
tion to creeds will give way. 

There is a strong bearingin the Church at this time in favor 
of short Confessions. This we regard as favorable. More of 
Christ and less of distinctive doctrine. This is the tendency. 
As the great heart of the Christian world draws nearer to 
Christ, this tendency will become still stronger. This shows 
that God is in his Church. It does not matter so much as to 
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wherein we differ, as it does as to wherein we agree. Why 
contend for non-essentials while all admit that salvation 
comes through Christ alone, and while, all around us, there 
lies a perishing world to be led to him. Undoubtedly here is 
work enough for all. Faithfulness in its objective work will 
lift the Church itself to a higher plain. As it advances in 
this work God will meet it and arm it with omnipotent 
power and make it bright with his glory. At this moment 
he is wonderfully reproving the formalism of the Church, 
and the stereotyped service of its ministers. Some of the 
great cities of the world are being moved as the world has 
never seen before by means of a few lay preachers—men 
without fame, ordination, or human learning—men full of 
faith and of the Holy Ghost, while they tell the simple 
story of the cross. How true is it that the wisdom of man is 
foolishness with God! 


Lectures on Romans. 
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LECTURE V.—CHAPTERS X., XI. 
JEWS AND GENTILES ARE Equality INTERESTED IN THE PLAN 
oF SALVATION, AND ARE SAvepD or Lost FOR THE 
SaME REASONS, AND IN THE SAME Way. 

In the last lecture we saw that God exercised his own pre- 
rogative in perfecting the plan of salvation—using whom he 
would, Jew or Gentile, in the accomplishment of his pur- 
poses, and that the salvation of the Jews did not turn upon 
their nationality, but upon their personal acceptance of 
Christ by faith. It was seen also, that the reason why so 
many Jews were not saved was simply and only because 
they did not seek righteousness by faith, but by the deeds of 
the law; “for they stumbled at that stumbling stone.” In 
the tenth chapter of this epistle, the apostle expresses his 
earnest desire for the salvation of Israel, and points out most 
fully, the great mistake made by so many of them, in at- 
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tempting to establish their own righteousness, instead of sub- 
mitting themselves to the righteousness of God, as that 
righteousness is attainable by faith in Jesus Christ. “Breth- 
ren, my heart’s desire and prayer to God for Israel is, that 
they might be saved. For I bear them record that they have 
a zeal of God, but not according to knowledge. For they 
being ignorant of God’s righteousness, and going about to 
establish their own righteousness, have not submitted them- 
selves unto the righteousnes of God. For Christ is the end 
of the law for righteousness to every one that believeth.” 
(Verses 1-4.) 

Next the apostle proceeds to set forth the difference be- 
tween the salvation by the works of the law, and salvation 
by faith in Christ: “For Moses describeth the righteous- 
ness which is of the law. That the man which doeth those 
things shall live by them.” (Verse 5.) 

The only possible chance for salvation by the law, or by 
keeping the law, is for the whole law to be kept. It is 
altogether a system of works. But God does not propose 
any such righteousness to any sinner, Jew or Gentile, be- 
cause as has been shown in a former part of the epistle, 
such a plan is simply and altogether out of the question for 
fallen men. But he does propose to save men upon a plan 
altogether different from this; that is, by faith in Jesus 
Christ: “But the righteousness which is of faith speaketh 
on this wise, Say not in thine heart, Who shall ascend into 
Heaven? (that is, to bring Christ down from above:) or, 
Who shall descend into the deep? (that is, to bring up Christ 
again from the dead.) But what saith it? The word is nigh 
thee, even in thy mouth, and in thy heart: that is, the word 
of faith, which we preach; that if thou shalt confess with 
thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine heart 
that God hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt be 
saved.” (Verses 6-9.) 

What a contrast between this and the plan upon which the 
Jew sought to be saved! Simple faith of the heart ina 
risen Saviour! No necessity to begin to cavil, and doubt, and 
question as to how Christ could have come down from 
heaven, or how he could have been raised from the dead. 
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In order to set this entirely over against any plan of salva- 
tion by works, the apostle adds: “For with the heart man 
believeth unto righteousness; and with the mouth confession 
is made unto salvation.” It isthe confidence of the heart in 
God’s plan of salvation, or rather it is the laying hold of, and 
relying upon Christ, with the heart. Not doing, but ceasing 
to do; and then, as a result, not as a cause, the mouth makes 
confession untosalvation. “ With the mouth confession is made. 
Sropuatt bpmohoyetra: eta awtyzpcav—with the mouth profession is 
made openly unto salvation. 

How simple the plan upon which God proposes to save the 
sinner! So simple that the Jew turned away from it in dis- 
gust, and attempted to establish his own righteousness. And 
how many there are who are not Jews who do the same 
thing! 

But in order to show them that this plan of salvation by 
faith in Christ was no new thing, the apostle again refers to 
the Scriptures. “For the Scripture saith, Whosoever be- 
lieveth on him shall not be ashamed.” (Verse 11.) And 
then he shows that the same plan is adapted to all alike, both 
Jews and Gentiles: “ For there is no difference between the 
Jew and the Greek: for the same Lord over all is rich unto 
all that call upon him. For whosoever shall call upon the 
name of the Lord shall be saved.” (Verses 12-13.) None 
need be lost, for every one may, if he will, call upon the 
name of the Lord. Nor is there room for boasting by the 
Jew. He mustcall upon the name of the Lord, equally with 
the Gentile, who desires to be saved. The Jew is likely to 
object that he cannot call on one in whom he does not believe. 
He has not admitted that Jesus is the Messiah ; and, therefore, 
he claims that he cannot reasonably be required to call upon 
him for salvation, or as the Apostle states it, “ How then shall 
they call on him in whom they have not believed? and how 
shall they believe in him of whom they have not heard? and 
how shall they hear without a preacher? and how shall they 
preach except they be sent? as it is written: how beautiful 
are the feet of them that preach the gospel of peace, and 
bring glad tidings of good things!” (Verses 14,15.) With 
all this array of excuse the unbelieving Jew bolstered him- 
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self, when urged by the apostle to turn away from all legal- 
ism, and accept Christ. But it is shown at once that all this 
is the merest fabrication. The trouble was not that the Jews 
had not heard of Christ, but that they had refused to 
hearken when they did hear. Their trouble did not lie in 
not having the gospel, but in their refusal to obey it. “ But 
they have not all obeyed the gospel. For Esaias saith, Lord, 
who hath believed our report.” (Verse 16.) 

It is true, that hearing the gospel is necessary to faith in 
Christ, as the apostle presently admits, but he adds, in direct 
connection with this, that they had heard. “So then faith 
cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of God;” (or, as 
the 8. and V. MSS. read, “by the word of Christ.”) “But I 
say, lave they not heard? Yes, verily, their sound went into 
all the earth, and their words unto the ends of the world. 
(Verses 17,18.) This being true, it was reasonable to believe 
that Israel had heard, and might have known the whole 
truth, and, consequently, might have been ready to accept 
Christ, and believe on him. That they were without excuse 
in this behalf, the Apostle proves from the Scriptures. “ But 
I say, did not Israel know? First, Moses saith, I will pro- 
voke youto jealousy by them that are no people, and by a 
foolish nation I will anger you.” (Verse 19.) The idea is, 
that other nations with less chance to know the truth, would 
so far outstrip the Jews, as to provoke them to jealousy. 
But the apostle makes the case still stronger: “ But Esaias 
is very bold, and saith, I was found of them that sought me 
not; I was made manifest unto them that asked not after me. 
But to Israel he saith, All day long haveI stretched forth my 
hands unto a disobedient and gainsaying people.” (Verses 
20,21.) So clearly had God revealed himself, that he was 
found of them that made no pretensions to be his people, 
and yet, Israel were a disobedient and gainsaying people, 
although God had stretched out his hands to them continu- 
ally. They had willfully rejected Christ, not because they 
could not know him, but because they would not. Hence, 
the earnest desire and prayer of the apostle for their salva- 
tion, expressed in the first verse of this chapter. This rejec- 
tion of Christ by the Jews did not result in their utter de- 
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struction as a people, but it did result in the final condemna- 
tion of a large majority of them as individuals, and also in 
the overthrow of their nationality for a time. 

Next the apostle anticipates an error into which the Gen- 
tiles were liable to fall, in regard to the condition of the 
Jews, and also in regard to their own standing before God, as 
compared with that of the Jews, viz: That the Jews were now 
forever cast away, and that they (the Gentiles) were the only 
people who could rejoice in the favor of God. Chap. xi. 
“T say then, Hath God cast away his people? God forbid. 
For I also am an Israelite, of the seed of Abraham, of the 
tribe of Benjamin.” (Verse 1.) Notwithstanding so many of 
the Jews had failed, and were tailing of the salvation offered 
to them in Jesus Christ, yet it was not true that God had cast 
them entirely off. The apostle refers to his own lineal con- 
nection with that people, as an assurance to himself that such 
was not the case. He still claimed his connection with them, 
and is still ready to encourage them to hope for a realization 
of their covenanted privileges. Hence, he goes on to say: 
“God hath not cast away his people which he foreknew.”’ 
Foreknew: zposyyvw from zpoytvwoxw, which, in the past tense, 
means to have previously chosen or approved. God hath not 
cast away his people whom he had previously chosen as his 
peculiar people. God’s covenant with their fathers, to bless 
them as a people, is not forgotten. He will yet remember 
them in merey. “ Wot ye not what the Seripture saith of 
Elias? (in the history of Elias) how he maketh intercession 
to God against Israel, saying, Lord, they have killed thy 
prophets, and digged down thine altars; and I am left alone, 
and they seek my life. But what saith the answer of God to 
him? I have reserved to myself seven thousand men, who 
have not bowed the knee to the image of Baal.” (Verses 2-4.) 
The case was not so bad as Elijah thought. He considered 
the condition of his own people desperate, but he was 


mistaken. 

So, the apostle argues that although they had rejected 
Christ, and had brought woe upon themselves as a people, 
there were yet left those among them who had not fallen, and 
that God would not forsake them. “Even so then at this 
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present time also, there is a remnant according to the election 
of grace.” (Verse 5.) A remnant according to the election of 
grace—eippa xar ethoyyjy yaperog yéyovsv. There has been a 
small number, according to the choice of grace. The idea, fully 
developed, seems to be that now, as at all times, there have not 
been wanting a few who were the faithful servants of God, 
and that such was still the case when the apostle wrote. 
And it is worthy of remark, that this remnant—these few— 
was according to, in conformity with, the choice of grace. 
They had not been chosen from among the people of Israel, 
because of their works, but upon the plan of grace. They 
was those among the Jews who had seen a spiritual meaning 
in their mtes and services, and through them had accepted 
the mercy of God as offered to them through Jesus Christ. 
The idea is not that grace went about picking out one here, 
and another there, and leaving all the rest to blunder on in 
error down to death. But the expression, “according to the 
election of grace,” means that they were chosen upon God’s 
plan of grace, as offered to them, and to all men: and that 
plan is, to confer the blessing upon those who, by faith, ac- 
cept it. These few had done this (while the great mass had 
rejected all offers of pardon and life in this way), and hence, 
they were God’s own covenant people, yet they were in cove- 
nant with him according to the choice of grace, which 
chooses all who accept it by faith in Christ. 

The design of the apostle evidently is, to set grace over 
against works in God’s dealings with his people Israel. In 
showing that God always had a devout few among them, he 
shows that this has resulted wholly upon a plan of grace— 
the very plan upon which they were then invited to be saved 
through Christ. “And if by grace, then is it no, more of 
works: otherwise grace is no more grace. But if it be of 
works, then is it no more grace: otherwise work is no more 
work.” (Verse 6.) The argument is, that itis wholly of grace 
that God has saved and blessed any of the Jews. If of 
grace, works make up no part of it. If of works, then it 
must all be of works. Works and grace cannot go together. 

And now the apostle reaches the conclusion, that although 
Israel, as a people, have made the mistake of rejecting God’s 
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arrangement of grace in Jesus Christ, yet all were not in this 
condemnation: “Whatthen? Israel hath not obtained that 
which he seeketh for; but the election hath obtained it, and 
the rest were blinded.” (Verse 7.) Were blinded—exwpadycav 
from zwpow which in the passive means, to be insensible, to be 
stupid, to be perverse. Leaving out the parenthetical clause, 
we read then, the election hath obtained it, and the rest were 
insensible, stupid, perverse unto this day. Their perverse- 
ness continued up to the time of the writing of this epistle 
by the apostle. 

It is sometimes insisted that the verses which immedi- 
ately follow, indicate that their being blinded, or perverse, 
was not of their own responsibility, but that it resulted from 
the sovereign election of God, without any regard to their 
agency in the matter. Let us see. “According as it is writ- 
ten, God hath given them the spirit of slumber, eyes that 
they should not see, and ears, that they should hear.” (V erse 8.) 
This is a quotation from Isaiah xxix. 10-12: “For the Lord 
hath poured out upon you the spirit of deep sleep, and hath 
closed your eyes: the prophets and your rulers, the seers hath 
he covered. And the vision of all is become unto you as the 
words of a book that is sealed, which men deliver to one 
that is learned, saying, read this, I pray thee: and he saith, I 
vannot, for it is sealed. And the book is delivered to him 
that is not learned, saying, read this, I pray thee: and he 
saith, I am not learned.” And then God declares by the 
mouth of his prophet, the reason why this stupidity and in- 
capacity had fallen upon them: “ Wherefore the Lord said, 
Forasmuch as this people draw near me with their mouth, 
and with their lips do honor me, but have removed their heart 
far from me, and their fear toward me is taught by the pre- 
cept of men; therefore behold, I will proceed to do a mar- 
velous work among this people, even a marvelous work and 
a wonder: for the wisdom of their wise men shall perish, and 
the understanding of their prudent men shall be hid.” (bid: 
verses 13, 14.) Here it is expressly declared that all this 
blindness and perverseness were visited upon this people as a 
result of their removing their hearts far from God, and allow- 
ing their fear toward him to be regulated by the precepts of men. 
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How fully does this set forth the condition of a large ma- 
jority of the Jews at the time of the apostle’s writing! And 
this is the scripture to which he refers, and a part of which 
he quotes. So then we must conclude that he intended 
his kinsmen according to the flesh, to understand that this 
prophecy was fulfilled in them, and for the very reasons as- 
signed by the Lord when the prophecy was written. 

But the apostle refers also to the language of David: “And 
David saith, Let their table be made a snare, and a trap, and. 
a stumbling-block, and a recompense unto them: Let their 
eyes be darkened that they may not see, and bow down their 
back alway.” (Verses 9,10.) The scripture from which the 
apostle quotes is a prophetic lamentation of the Saviour, because 
of the treatment which he received at the hands of the Jews: 
“They gave me also gall for my meat; and in my thirst they 
gave me vinegar to drink. Let their table become a snare 
before them: and that which should have been for their wel- 
fare, let it become a trap. Let their eyes be darkened, that 
they see not; and make their loins continually to shake. 
Pour out thine indignation upon them, and let thy wrathful 
anger take hold of them. Let their habitation be desolate; 
and let none dwell in their tents.”’ (Psa. lxix. 21-25.) And 
now follows the reason for all these woes coming upon them: 
“For they persecute him whom thou hast smitten; and they 
talk to the grief of those whom thou hast wounded.” (lbid: 
verse 26.) 

Isaiah and David both wrote of the same people of whom the 
Apostle Paul writes in the scripture under consideration. 
But Paul does not write anything contradictory to what 
Isaiah and David wrote. They both wrote that these things 
happened to Israel because of their own perverse sinfulness 
in forsaking the ways of God, and in their willful rejection 
of Christ ; therefore, Paul intends for them to understand 
the very same thing. How luminously and beautifully clear 
and consistent is God’s word, when read in its own light, 
without the shade of fossilized creed! 

Having thus clearly set forth the condition of Israel, as it 
was when he wrote, the apostle returns to his original in- 
quiry, as to whether they were altogether and forever, as a 
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people, cast off, and whether mow the Gentiles might begin 
to conclude that they alone could be saved: “Isay then, Have 
they stumbled that they should fall? God forbid: but rather 
through their fall salvation is come unto the Gentiles, for to 
provoke them to jealousy.” (Verse 11.) Provoke to. 
jealousy. lapwzyidoa from zapagylow to excite to emulation. 
The result will be as overruled by divine providence and 
grace, that the reception of the gospel by the Gentiles 
will ultimately work good for the Jews. Seeing the blessed 
results of accepting Christ by the Gentiles, the Jews will be 
‘provoked to emulation. And the apostle goes on to show 
there is yet blessing in store for this peculiar people of God. If 
the results of the reception of Christ by the Gentiles are 
glorious, how much more so will be his final acceptance by 
the Jews. It will be like receiving the dead to life again. 
“Now, if the fall of them be the riches of the world, and 
the diminishing of them the riches of the Gentiles, how much 
more their fullness? (Diminishing, #<typma, inferior condi- 
tion.) For I speak to you Gentiles, inasmuch as I am the 
apostle of the Gentiles, 1 magnify mine office. If, by any 
means I may provoke to emulation them which are my flesh, 
and might save some of them. For if the casting away of 
them be the reconciling of the world, what shall the receiv- 
ing of them be, but life from the dead?” (Verses 12-15.) 
While the apostle was the especial messenger to the Gentiles, 
and while he fully believed that a time would come, when 
the blindness would be taken away from his own people, he 
yet was anxious to save as many of them as possible, now, 
and all the time. But we see in the forms of expression used 
by the apostle, especially in the original, foreshadowed some- 
thing of that obstinacy with w hich the Jews from that time 
to this have rejected Christ. Only one ina great number 
can be induced to accept Christ as the Messiah. O, what fear- 
ful obstinacy and blindness! And now the apostle proceeds 
to show, under the figure of the olive tree, the unity of all 
those who are really the people of God, whether they be Jews 
or Gentiles. The Gentiles were not in a separate organiza- 
tion and interested ina different Saviour from those in which 
devout Jews were interested. (Verses 16-24.) Here it is 
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shown that the Gentiles were interested in and made a part 
of the same Church and the gracious plan in which the Jews 
were interested. Many of .the Jews, because of unbelief, 
were broken off, and the Gentiles were grafted in, so that 
they really had no ground of boasting over the Jews. In 
his letter to the Ephesians, the apostle refers to the same 
thought under another figure: “Now, therefore, ye are no 
more strangers and foreigners, but fellow-citizens with the 
saints, and of the household of God; and are built upon the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself 
being the chief corner-stone, in whom all the building fitly 
framed together groweth unto a holy temple in the Lord, in 
whom ye also are builded together for a habitation of God 
through the Spirit.” (Ephesians ii. 19-22.) 

Here the representation is that there are no strangers and 
foreigners, but all alike. Then, changing the figure, all are 
parts of the same building—all upon the same foundation 
with the prophets and apostles. In the chapter before us, all 
belong to, and compose one tree—all live by the life drawn 
from the same root. Surely there is no indication of any- 
thing here that looks toward a new Church, but, on the con- 
trary much that must forever preclude such an idea. 

And thus it is shown that all who are saved, are saved in 
the same way, whether Jews or Gentiles—all equally inter- 
ested in the plan of salvation. The saved are saved because 
of their union with Christ; the lost are lost because they re- 
ject him—one plan of salvation from first to last—one 
Saviour for all men in all ages of the world. But the apostle 
again reverts to the thought of the final restoration of the 
Jews: “For I would not, brethren, that ye should be igno- 
rant of this mystery, lest ye should be wise in your own con- 
ceits; that blindness in part is happened to Israel, until the 
fullness of the Gentiles be come in.” (Verse 25.) Mystery, 
pevati prov, obscurely revealed. 

That it is revealed, that God’s purpose toward his people 
Israel includes their restoration, as a,people, to rights and 
favors peculiar, there can be no doubt; but the time of this 
restoration, and all the attendant circumstances, are not 
elearly made known. And because this is true, it is referred to 
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by the apostle as a mystery. When all the Scriptures bearing 
upon this subject are taken together, there is left little room 
for doubt that the restoration ot Israel will be consummated 
at the second coming of Christ. Indeed, this is clearly inti- 
mated in the following verses: “And so all Israel shall be 
saved: as it is written, There shall come out of Zion a Deliv- 
erer, and shall turn away ungodliness from Jacob: For this 
is my covenant unto them, when I shall take away theirsins.” 
(Verses 26, 27.) The Deliverer, who is to come out of Zion, 
is certainly none other than Jesus Christ himself. The time 
of his coming to accomplish this glorious work may not be 
clearly revealed, but of the fact there is no room for doubt. 
God’s covenant with them includes this, and it is absolutely 
certain not to fail. So far as they and we are concerned, un- 
til the time of this restoration, the apostle states the case 
thus: “As concerning the gospel, they are enemies for your 
sakes: but as touching the election, they are beloved for the 
father’s sakes. For the gifts and calling of God are without 
repentance” (or change of mind), (Verses 28, 29.) In refer- 
ence to the gospel dispensation, you Gentiles have the advan- 
tage now, but so far as the covenant which God made with 
their fathers is concerned, they have the advantage. Not 
that there is any advantage to Jew or Gentile in the matter 
of personal salvation; but toward the Jews as a people, God’s 
eye is constantly turned, that he may finally make good the 
gifts and calling guaranteed to Abraham. For these gifts 
and this calling are, so far as God is concerned, without 
change of mind. 

Once the Gentiles were in unbelief, while the Jews were 
serving God. Now they are rejecting his counsels and hat- 
ing his Son; and the Gentiles, many of them, are bowing to 
the scepter of Christ. But whether Jew or Gentile, all are 
alike personally guilty before God, and if saved. at all, must 
be saved the same way. “For as ye in times past have not 
believed God, yet have now obtained merey through their 
unbelief; even so have these also now not believed, that 
through your mercy they also may obtain mercy. For God 
hath concluded them all in unbelief, that he might have 


mercy upon all.” (Verses 30-32.) 
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And now we have gone through the doctrinal part of this 
wonderful epistle, not pretending to be critical, but endeav- 
oring only to get a glimpse of the leading doctrines taught. 
There still lies, deep down in this mine of truth, a great 
storehouse of riches, to cheer the heart of the Bible student. 
But in these glances at this portion of the Word of God, 
what beauties we have beheld! How honoring to God, and 
how safe to the believer, is the wonderful plan of salvation, 
as evolved from its teachings! In my next lecture, which is 
the last upon this epistle, we will see the delightful fruit in 
Christian life and Christian experience, that grows from these 
blessed doctrines. No wonder the apostle closes the doc- 
trinal part of this letter in such a strain of exalting rapiure: 
“O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowl- 
edge of God! how unsearchable are his judgments, and his 
ways past finding out! For who hath known the mind of 
the Lord? or who hath been his counselor? or who hath first 
given to him, and it shall be recompensed unto him again? 
For of him, and through him, and to him, are all things: to 
whom be glory forever. Amen.” 


ART. VL—Th Signs of the Time S. 


THE tardy success of modern mission work against old re- 
ligions and Mohammedanism seems to present an array of 
facts withstanding the opinion that civil power allied to a 
rival opposition to Christianity, is met by supernatural power. 
The force of these facts I do not wish to underestimate. If 
I have rightly comprehended the fundamental principles of 
Christianity, its aggressive energy, and the power of God 
within it, these facts seem to involve me in confusion in un- 
derstanding my own time in the history of religion. If this 
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tardy growth is a fair presentation of its growth, with all of 
its energy developed, then it must be that Christianity is not 
now what it was once. There are a few facts in missionary 
work which seem to relieve me from so discouraging a con- 
clusion. 

Little mission stations were planted along the coast of the 
island of Madagascar a few years ago. They were just be- 
ginning to see young converts around them, and were caring 
for them tenderly as little nurslings, when a war of perse- 
cution broke out against them, under the power of a rival 
opposition to Jesusin a faith of long standing, from the old 
patriarchal mold. The mission stations were broken up, the 
missionaries took shipping for other coasts, and almost faith- 
lessly commended some of their young converts to the care of 
Jesus; feeling that all was lost for Christianity in that island; 
feeling that as Catholicism, under Jesuit missionaries, after a 
contest of a hundred years in Japan from the middle of the 
sixteenth to the middle of the seventeenth century, perished, 
leaving no vestige behind it except the memory of a hated 
thing, so now all was lost. But when the conflict was over, 
and missionaties came to see what were the desolations, they 
were surprised to find that success in this field was greater 
after the missionaries had abandoned the work to their mis- 
sion nurslings, than it had ever been before. Two slaves, who 
were converts to Christianity, were found far inland, whither 
they had fled from persecution, with a large Church built, 
and a congregation of two or three thousand worshipers as- 
sembling Sabbath after Sabbath. Success beyond even apostolic 
days attended their labors, and, a little later, two hundred 
and fifty thousand professed faith in Jesus in one short year. 

These facts revolutionized mission work. The missionaries 
no longer held their converts as nurslings, but sent them 
out to work for Jesus under the impulse of their first love. 
Success in foreign missions, since this revolution of plan of 
work, has been four and five-fold greater than in the home- 
field, when considered in relation to number of workers. 
Missionaries, finding that young converts set to work witli 
their confidence in Jesus, are safer than when held as mission 
nurslings, have learned to let them be Christ’s babes, who, 
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under his care, rapidly become grown men and women in 
) 1e | 
Christ. These developments in Madagtscar show that the 


































bondage that dwarfs young Christians to a perpetual infancy, 
the laying of them in the arms of a cold, lifeless Church, as a 
babe famishing upon the bosom of its dead mother, is the 
secret of the decline of Christian power. In a land where 
young Christians are nursed by the Church, as if Jesus could 
not take care of them while they are about their Father’s 
business, might it not be said, as it was in Galilee, “And he 
did not many mighty works there because of their unbelief.” 
The fact is evident that the secret of this decline of power 
lies in the plan of the Church in making the new creature in 
Christ Jesus over again before he is to follow the example of 
him whose first recorded words were, “ Wist ye not that I 
must be about my Father’s business?” and whose dying 
words were, “ It is finished.” 

This looking before you leap, when the everlasting arms 
are underneath, or looking and never leaping; this counting 
the cost when Christ has paid it, indicates the unbelief that 
prevents mightier works in our day. If these facts from 
foreign missions, indicate the cause of the lack of super- 
natural power in Christianity to-day to be unbelief, then may 
we say that God’s power is not straitened, and the Chris- 
tian’s heritage is not less by exhaustion than it was in the 
days gone by. This view of the effect of unbelief is perfectly 
in accordance with the past history and experience of the 
Church, and with the teachings of the Bible. Having found 
in facts of late date a solution of the only difficulties that 
lie in the way of reaching the conclusion that even in our 
day supernatural power lies within the reach of the hope and 
faith of the Church, when called upon to meet the rival of 
Christ sustained by civil power, I am ready to answer the 
question, “What do the signs of the times indicate?” with 
the words, An era of power for the Church. 

I am thoroughly aware that the criticism will be made that 
I have omitted many facts against my opinions. To this | 
will answer, that I have in these pages presumed to reason 
with Christians, and that had I been reasoning with skeptics, 
I should have taken the pains to show them the foundation 
VOL. VI. NO. I11.—6. 
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upon which the Church stands,and that the gates of hell 
cannot prevail against it as built thereon. If I have omitted 
facts that seemed to be against me, so also have I omitted 
facts that were in my favor. I have taken only those which 
seemed to be most salient, both for and against the truth I 
advocate. Those facts have been handled with a brevity that 
may cause a lack of conclusiveness. 

From the lips of a friend comes the objection that skepti- 
<al philosophy is always only a negative power, and cannot, 
therefore, assume so aggressive anattitude. Buckle’s History 
of Civilization is built upon the theory that all progress is 
based upon intellectual culture, and that all intellectual cul- 
ture is based upon skepticism on old opinions. Ido not be- 
lieve his philosophy, but I do believe that skeptical philoso- 
phy will ultimately drive its votaries from negativism to posi- 
tivism, from arguments and efforts of destructiveness, to 
arguments and efforts constructive against Christianity. 
A generation before ours placed skepticism on the defensive 
against Christianity. To make any effort for defense, it 
must construct, it must become positive against Christianity. 
To-day it is building and is gathering material from every 
province of science and every enterprise of hypothesis. 
Mohammedanism at first was but a Nestorian skepticism 
about saint worship. It became immensely positive. The 
philosophy of the days of Rousseau was purely a skepticism. 
He said the philosophers of his day “had no arguments but 
for destruction.” Yet, in the days of the Jacobin club, of 
Danton, Hebert, Robespierre, and the Republic, construction 
and positivism grew rapidby out of skeptic philosophy. Fol- 
lowed by a procession, a prostitute was borne to the hall of 
the Convention of the Republic and crowned as the Goddess 
of Reason. The Supreme Being was recognized much after 
the fashion of the recognition of a neighboring kingdom. 
After processions through the streets of Paris, and doggerel 
hymns in the gardens of the Tuilleries, a worship for the 
Supreme Being was constructed which consisted chiefly in 


burning in effigy, “atheism, ambition, egotism, and other evil 
principles.” ‘This looks like a positive attitude from a nega- 
tive skepticism. Add to this that this same negative skepti- 
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cism, after an onset upon the empire and Catholicism, built a 
republic which stood only long enough to be the bloodiest 
thing in all history. 

In discoursing of the character of Mohammedanism, 
Schlegel says, in his “ Philosophy of History,” page 326, 
“Considered in its true internal spirit, and divested of its 
outward garb of oriental customs and symbolic language, 
the religion of Mahomet, on a close investigation, will be 
found rather to beara stronger affinity to the insane and 
superficial philosophy of the eighteenth century; and if that 
philosophy were honest and consistent, it would not hesitate 
loudly to proclaim, and openly to revere Mahomet, if not asa 
prophet, still as a real reformer of mankind, the first pro- 
mulgator and mighty teacher of truth, and the founder of a 
pure religion of reason.” History but does record the fact that 
they did a worse thing in the second generation of this 
school of philosophy. It takes not a little time for negative 
skepticism to become positive something else, and in looking 
into the question as tohow long before this skeptic philosophy 
will abandon its negative character and become positive 
something else, the fact that Draper in a volume published 
in 1875, “The Conflict between Religion and Science”’— 
‘alls the rise of Mohammedanism, “ The first or Southern 
Reformation,” becomes significant. How remarkable is this 
fact in connection with Schlegel’: words. This Moham- 
medanism is to-day proclaimed to have been the first refor- 
mation in the conflict between religion and science. Its 
grasp at political power is not unappreciated, see page 364: 
“But whatever may be tha preparatory incidents of the 
great impending intellectual crisis which Christendom must 
soon inevitably witness, of this we may rest assured, that the 
silent secession from the public faith which, in so ominous a 
manner, characterizes the present generation will find at 
length political expression.”’ 

Skeptic philosophy of to-day in its cosmic philosophy has 
defined its position as anti-scriptural on all questions of crea- 
tion, divine providence, and immortality. In its metaphysics 
it has defined itself as positively anti-scriptural on all the 
basis of morals, and planted its “ideal Christ” before the 
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Christ of the Bible. French philosophy was not so far de- 
veloped toward a positivism as this when it sought political 
expression. How terrible were the results of the collision 
when a prostitute (only as the play thing, it is true, of a day of 
high carnival,) was elevated to the place of Christ as the 
priestess of the worshiped one. The secession of the masses 
from public faith, or Christianity, is rapid to-day. That 
demagogues will make this secession from Christianity a tool 
of ambition, who can doubt? By the ambitious demagogue 
as he reaches for office, the skeptic philosophy now merging 
into anti-Christian positivism will soon find political expres- 
sion. To control popular feeling, what it did in France with 
the’ Goddess of Reason, it will do here with its “ Ideal Christ.” 
Many things indicate the bitterness of this philosophy 
against Christianity. Leaping by hypothesis into the do- 
main of theology, its temper seems ruffled materially by ad- 
monitions expressing this fact. The continued cry, now al- 
most popularly accepted, that Christianity is the home of 
intolerance bespeaks its tone. This charge has scarcely a 
fact to sustain it. Years ago when the last executions in 
Great Britain, for the sake of religious opinion, were perpe- 
trated, and the spirit of toleration demanded that an apology 
should be made for it, it was declared to be a state necessity, 
since the Catholics held a foreign allegiance. 

Here the last dark deeds of bigotry were laid on the state. 
Twenty or thirty years later when Richelieu had done in 
politics for France, just what Luther had done in theology, 
and DesCartes in philosophy before him, persecution, when 
the spirit of toleration demandeg that it be defended, was 
declared to be a Church necessity. There is a significance in 
these apologies for persecution. In France, a Church neces- 
sity, in Protestant Britain, a state necessity. In Catholic 
France, with its religion of priest-craft, the Church was the 
last sheltering place of intolerance. In Great Britain, with 
its free Bible, the state gave the last shelter to intolerance. 
The true toleration of a state is not found in its disposition 
of Church quarrels, but in the settlement of its own. If A 
and B quarrel, my judgment as an arbitrator might be some- 
what different from what it would beif I were A or B. How 
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people manage their own quarrels is the true test of their 

liberality. 

In the British Government we have an admirable oppor- 
tunity for proving where the resting place of intolerance is 
to-day: Queen Victoria is the head of the established 
Church, and of the British Government. Whattke Fenian isto 
the British Government, the same is the Dissenter to the 
English Church. British rule in Ireland can be no more 
justified than the claim of the Established Church against 
the Dissenter. The bearing of the Queen toward Fenian and 
Dissenter will determine where toleration has its stronghold. 
The Queen sometimes is found at the communion table of 
Presbyterians. Did she ever take a seat in a Fenian council 
or festivel? Everybody knows that she never did, and, 
therefore, everybody ought to know that, as the representa- 
tive of both the Church and the state, she plainly shows that 
in the Church of England there is thrown around her a 
spirit of toleration that has no place in the British civil Gov- 
ernment. I am almost prepared to say that Christianity 
under the charge of intolerance has but the misfortune 
which the old spelling book has made classic for poor 
dog Tray. The bad company of the state is the secret of all 
this. : 

Such perversity of judgment, with the facts for its correc- 
tion accessible, yet unused and even abused, bespeaks the 
substratum out of which persecution and intolerance can 
grow as if indigenous to the soil. Modern skepticism, 
therefore, shows the stamp of character which was in France 
in the days of Voltaire, and which holds paternity to the 
Jacobin club. 

This skeptic philosophy in its progress toward a positive 
character, is moving forward both in Europe and America. 
Compliments and admiration cross the ocean in its progress, 
as it seeks its “political expression.” Both sides of the 
ocean may at once or in succession feel its impress. What 
developments may come from a philosophy entertaining the 
opinion “that the human mind itself—emotion, intellect, will, 
with all their phenomena—were once latent in the fiery 
cloud,” we cannot tell, when once it applies itself to its 
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“problem of problems ’’—the satisfaction of the religious na- 


ture of man. 

This is peculiarly an age of aggression. Skepticism is ap- 
prised of the fact that something in a positive form is essen- 
tial to aggression. All aggression in the domain of religion 
must be made with something ideal, or some facts adapted to 
satisfy those wants of the soul, which, in the Christian, meet 
satisfaction in Christ. Such has already been projected. 
Anti-Christian philosophy has a better basis for aggressive 
purposes, than had Mohammedanism, when it took the 
sword, or French philosophy when it projected the Republic. 
“ Political expression will be sought,” and the sword will be 
used in the solution of the “problem of problems.” 

We know that in Judaism there is a rival looked for in 
David’s line, against whom, on the accession of civil power 
twice before, the cause of Christ had been favored with super- 
natural power. Catholicism has built its “living Christ” 
and “vicar of God” number two, against whom in the over- 
throw of France as a civil ally, remarkable events have trans- 
pired; such in history on Bible plans of history as would be 
accredited to the Lord of Hosts. Two nations of Europe can- 
not be involved in a controversy that he will not interfere as 
arbiter first, and partizan on one side next, should his 
offices as the sole arbiter be refused. Furthermore, skeptic 
philosophy is becoming positive, and is constructing its 
‘ideal Christ.”” With this, a change in the political situa- 
tion may bring about in Europe or America just such situa- 
tions as in the past history.of the world have been the oceca- 
sion, of the exercise of supernatural power in the interests of 
religion. These occasions we have seen this side of the days 
of inspiration and apostolic prerogative. If therefore any 
“political expression”’ favorable to these three, or any one of 
them, should transpire, is it not perfeetly reasonable, indeed, 
a logical necessity, to conclude that supernatural power 
would attend the occasion? 

Waiving for the present the consideration of the question 


as to the scriptural teaching on this subject, I wish to call at- 
tention to another fact of interest. In every great day of 
power for religion, there have been premonitory symptoms 
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among God’s people in greater power, intensified views of re- 
ligious experience, closer fellowship with God, and much of 
what the world calls enthusiasm. Inside of the Church these 
things are now going on. Old paths are sought. In many 
Christian hearts the inquiry is continually rising: Is this 
the best of Christian life? Must I walk with Bunyan’s man, 
dripping forever from the Slough of Despond, seduced into by- 
paths, meadows, and the silver mine of Demas? Wia£ll Giant 
Despair always terrify me? Will Mountain of Error, Hill of 
Difficulty, and Vanity Fair harass forever? Will the rocks of 
Sinai never cease to rattle over my head? Jesus says, * l am 
the way, the truth, and the life,” doall these things belong in this 
way! <A few here and there, by extraordinary lives, have 
answered these questions with an emphatic no! They talk of 
“a higher life,” of “faith’s rest;’’ and a richer religious expe- 
rience is now being entertained and sought after than has 
been entertained in Christianity for a century or more. In- 
deed, the experience of the better class of Christians to-day, 
has grown beyond anything yet in Protestant Christian times. 
This experience, the reliability of actual experiment, is a 
source of strength that betokens a bright day. The day of 
practical experiment in religion and all truth of science is a 
day of advancement. An old man, who was not inclined to 
be disturbed by the tone of skeptic philosophy, when his reli- 
gion was lately under stricture, said calmly, “J know Chris- 
tianity is true, because I have got religion.” Wis reasoning was 
good. If a farmer, amid the cavils of botanists about a tree, 
should say, “T know it is an apple-tree, because I have eaten 
its apples,” would anybody call him a fool? The botanist 
may have reasoned on its leaves, flowers, fruits, bark, wood, 
and manner of sending out root and branch, but his assurance 
is not greater than the man who says, “I know it is an 
apple-tree, because I have eaten its apples.” The assurance 
of actual experiment is safe both in religion and science. On 
a single experiment, has hung many atime the greatest re- 
sults in science. Experience, without any philosophy, is in- 
vincible to the force of logic. It is this in religion that 
makes it strong. 

King William, with his musketry and artillery, could drive 
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back the French, and lay siege to Paris, but he cannot shoot 
back the north wind and lay siege to the north pole. The 
wind comes right on, chills and stiffens the fingers of his 
gunners. Soa religion of experience is irrepressible upon the 
glory of an actual experience, as an attestative religion can 
stand until its power of blessing shall go forth to the whole 
world. The riches of its experience is its unquenchable 
fire. 

By the power of this experience Christianity has had its 
martyrs; not that its hopes are inferior as it looks beyond 
mortal ken, but because its experience is richer, its martyrs 
have been peculiar. Good old Polycarp, not oblivious to the 
hopes of a crowned immortality, refused to recant his religio: 
upon the plea of past experience, and so became a martyr. 
Job, surrounded by three miserable comforters, with children 
and estate all gone, his wife saying, “Curse God and die,” 
himself diseased trom the sole of the feet to the crown of his 
head, and given into the hands of Satan with only life re- 
served, cried out upon the past experience of justification, “1 
know that my Redeemer liveth.” 

This growth of religious experience is an unmistakable 
symptom of a rising power. Men of the type of Moody and 
Sankey, Whittle and Bliss, rising up here and there, also 


show the elements of a growing power. The spread of this 
power now is great. The outlook inside of the Church is 
indeed encouraging, so that, as the “impending crisis” 
hastens, the premonitory indications of developing strength 
increase. Is not the conclusion reasonable, when God’s 
people, who are said to be a willing people in the day of his 
power, show signs of willingness, and when the elements of 
opposition to Christianity are assuming just that attitude as- 
sumed in former defeats, that a day of power is at hand. It 
seems to me that the only logic that can withstand this con- 
clusion, is that claiming as its premises that the day of super- 
natural power is past. 

Let us now turn from the contemplation of the situation in 
Christendom, to the outside world, the old East, the land of 


permanence, of Medo-Persian law, the land where the old 


adage grew, “The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the 
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children’s teeth are set on edge,’ where the priest is still a 
king as in the days of Melchisedec. Japan has her Mikado 
claiming divine prerogatives, as Nebuchadnezzar claimed 
them long ago. The old Vedic books have their Chrisna. 
Buddha and Mohammed have been apotheosized; so have 
ancestral lines in China. Buddhism entered China by the 
claim of an incarnate God.* But few of these old natives of 
the East, hold not their faith traditionary from the old patri- 
archal worship. Many things of that old faith have been 
Jost in the past, but its hope of a conquering seed of woman 
born has not passed away. It has rather become the conser- 
vator of all that remains unchangeable in history. These na- 
tions have, here and there, their conquering Alexander, who 
bears the prestige of the son of the heaven-father. Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s aspiration still lives in throbbing breasts. Pha- 
‘aohs and Adonizedecs are still there. A hasty glance at 
Livingstone’s journals, now borne by express as fast as the 
printing press can get them ready for the reader, shows the 
same perversion and debasement of Jehovah hopes, which 
have lived for ages in Asia, to be spread over Africa. The 
champions of Spanish conquest found the same in the old 


civilization of America—Mexico, Peru, and Central America 





—with this characteristic difference, that with an overthrown 
royalty, the nation could be constructed no more. In the East 
the national existence has not been so precarious. Western 
civilization has been known to some of these nations for 
years; they have learned to covet its aggressive energy as a 
means of pouring new life into their old institutions. The 
West is fondly giving them the power, bespeaking its own 
glory. With the acquisition of this energy, should there be 
no power to confront these old establishments, and with a 
declining power of Christianity in America, China, or Japan 
will do for North America just what Spain did for South 
America. These old nations have the numbers and tenacity 
of purpose, when fired by Western aggressiveness, to make 
all.this more than true. Many will smile at this as credulity 
run wild. Ido not believe it will ever take place, but my 
only hope is that the Christ of the Bible, in his triumph, will 


*Schlegel’s Philosophy of History, page 136, foot-note. 
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be our redemption. Religion as his cause, is the only power 
that can meet this situation of things. 

Western civilization is now holding the commerce of the 
world. This commerce has broken down the barriers to 
international communication which have been standing for 
ages. Christianity is going with this torrent of influence 
from the West. Missionary zeal has the standard bearers of 
the cross standing everywhere along the line of toleration, 
and sometimes over that line where the spirit ot intolerance 
marks them for victims. <A rival Christ character in the old 
faith is making these issues definitely of the kind that has 
witnessed the mightiest triumphs of true religion in the past. 
If God gave Elijah power against Baal, Daniel power against 
the decree that caused him to go to the lion’s den, the three 
Hebrews his presence and power when in the furnace in the 
plains of Dura, why should Christian faith falter on the 
shores ot these old lands, when a Mikado and Buddha hold 
the precise place of opposition held by Baal and Nebuchad- 
nezzar long ago? I will take the Mikado as a representative 
of the class in power in oriental lands. If his claim made to 
the prerogatives given to Christ, is like that made by royalty 
long ago, when God clothed his people with power, I will 
be justified in the position just taken about the prevalence of 
character in rivalry to Jesus in faith, in oriental lands. 

[ will quote from the TuroLoarcaL Mepium, January, 1873, 
article “Japan.” Page 94, relative to the Mikado, the 
author says: “His authority rests especially upon the ground 
presented above—that he is of divine origin, in fact a divine 
ruler.” Page 96: “A Sinto temple is called a Mya, which 
meaus a royal residence or palace. Hence the name of the 
city Miako (Myako) which is the abode of the spiritual em- 
peror, who is regarded as an incarnate deity.” This Mikado, 
as a representative of eastern forms of faith and empire, 
clearly sustains the opinion that he, in part, at least, fills the 
place in the hope and faith of the world given to Christ in 
Christianity. If there is no cavil about the Mikado being a 
representative character, when Christianity strikes actual 
contact with such characters largely prevalent in the East, 
supernatural power must attend it, or Christianity is not 
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what it was in the past, and is not the religion of the Bible, 
the God of Moses and Elijah is not our God, and our Jesus 
is not the Jehovah of the past. The assumption of a posi- 


tive form in modern skepticism, the outlook of Judaism, the 


“vicar of God,’ “the living Christ” number tio, it 

Catholicism—all occupying the land now called Christendom— 
with the situation inthe East, and with Western aggression 
bringing Christianity into contact with these old forms of 
error in faith, I predicate the conclusion that the Signs of t/ 

times indicate a day of power for religion, if our religion is 
the religion of the Bible unimpaired in its character. H: 
who looks upon Christianity as the religion of the Bible, 
must say that a day of power is at hand, or he must logk 
upon this wide world and say, _— He could there do no might) 

works,” “He did not many mighty works there, because of 
their unbelief.” 

Events in Protestant lands during the last few months 
greatly encourage the hopes of the Christian, as he antici- 
pates an endowment of power for the Church. Protestantism 
holds a large monopoly of the commerce on thé ocean. The 
most formidable barriers in the way of. foreign missionaries, 
are the vice and crimes pouring along the lines of our com- 
merce, from the great commercial cities. A defense of 
Christianity by supernatural power in the popular mind of 
the old lands of the East, would be regarded as the defense 
of vices, pouring on their shores from Protestant city life in 
its corruptions. Just asa defense of Christianity, when it 
was assaulted alike for its worship of Jesus and of saints, by 
Mohammedanism, would have made God a party to the wor- 
ship of saints, so now,.when the difference between the 
missionary and his debased fellow-countryman is not known, 
God’s defense would be construed as his defense of the 
crimes of commerce, because these are more known and ob- 
served than the lives of the missionaries, and their virtues. 
It would seem, therefore, that any day of power for religio1 
in the foreign field, must be preceded by reformation and 
genuine revival power in the great commercial cities. With 
what an immense significance does the work of Moody and 
Sankey, in the old commercial centers of Great Britain bear 
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on this question! Also, the work of Varley, lately going on 
in the great American metropolis. City vices, fed by 
theatrical depravity have never gathered the concourse 
of people which gather around these men for the gospel’s 
sake. Christianity is pouring its power into the cellars 
under the gambling hells. Its blessed influence is reaching 
even the heart of her of whom it is said: “Her house is the 
way to hell; her house inclineth to death.” Nothing but the 
power of God in religion can reach these depths, yet they 
must be cleansed. Protestant commerce must be purified. 
The man of the ocean must cease to have a wife at every har- 
bor, before commerce can be purified. As a means of puri- 
fying these great centers of commerce what could be better 
than the work now going on? Itis aglorious work! It is 
giving the Bethel-craft for the transportation of the “mack- 
erel” boot-black and thief brigades to a better land. Such are 
the glory and proportions of the old ship of Zion. The pu- 
rifier of commerce by these revivals is the harbinger of a 
day of glory upon foreign mission shores. It will also roll 
back inland with increased power for religion. As a watch- 
man, I feel compelled to say, “The morning cometh.” 

One of the greatest barriers to the advance of the Church in 
power is the fact that popular Christian opinion and, too largely, 
standard Christian authors repudiate the idea of supernatural 
power as the continued heritage of the Church, to be wit- 
nessed in all ages when Christianity is uncorrupted and needs 
such power. On this question the word of God ought to be 
accepted as satisfactory by those who hold it as a rule of 
faith and practice. If unbelief has prevented mighty works 
heretofore, let us upon a basis of Scripture, try to escape 
from its influence. We will, therefore, look next at the teach- 
ing of the Bible on this matter. 

The question is definitely one as to the extent of the power 
vested in the Christian by virtue of his relation to God. The 
most explicit statement of it is John xiv. 12-14. I will con- 
tent myself with a discussion of this one passage, using others 
as collateral and illustrative : 

“Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth on me, 
the works that I do shall he do also; and greater works than 
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these shall he do; because I go unto my Father. And what- 


soever ye shall ask in my name, that will I do, that the 
Father my be glorified in the Son. If ye shall ask anything 
in my name, I will do it.” The standard of work and power 
in the believer is Christ, with the declaration that the be- 
liever is to rise above the standard: “ The works that I do 
shall he do also: and great r works than th s shall he do,” as to 
the supernatural. His power seemed to meet all the moral 
necessities of man on earth, from the one having seven devils 
up to joy unspeakable and full of glory—to being caught up 
into the third heavens. He meets all the physical demands, 
from daily bread up to the power that calls the cold corpse, 
after four days’ continuance in the grave, into life again. 
Upon the waves of the Sea of Galilee he shows a power to 
control inofganic matter; upon the fig tree, he shows that his 
power is over organic nature. The Christian’s power is not 
less than this. “Jesus answered and said unto them, Verily, 
I say unto you, If ye have faith and doubt not, ye shall not 
only do this which is done to the fig tree, but also if ye shall 
say unto this mountain, Be thou removed, and be thou cast 
into the sea, it shall be done. And all things whatsoever ye 
ask in prayer believing, ye shall receive.” As to what contsi- 
tutes those greater works, we will endeavor to reach a knowl- 
edge of them upon the hypothesis that Christianity is practi- 
eal, and that therefore its history will show these greater 
works. The cause of these greater works, and Christ-like 
works, is defined. Their continuance may be predicated 
upon the continuance of the cause. If the cause continues, 
the effect must follow., There are four specifications in the 
cause of these greater works, two in the character and work 
of Christ, and two partially subject to the contingencies that 
lie in human character. His going to the Father and his influ- 
ence there are the first two. Believing on Jesus and asking in 
his name are the others. We will, therefore, judge of the 
permanency of these works by their causes. 

Christ’s going to the Father certainly cannot be regarded 
as a transient event. It was the work of human redemption 
that brought him to earth as he then was. His prayer in 
Gethsemane was : “I have glorified thee on the earth; I have 
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finished the work which thou gavest me to do. And now, O 
Father, glorify thou me with thine own self with the glory 
which I had with thee before the world was.” In this prayer 
the work is declared to be finished, and he, in consequence of 
its completion, asked that he should be glorified with the 
Father with the glory which he had before the foundation of 
the world. It would, therefore, seem that his continuance 
with the Father was somewhat predicated upon the com- 
pleteness of the atonement. Should it fail, or should it prove 
short in the scope of its influence, this part of the cause may 
have an end from the date of the declared defect in the 
atonement: The bare intimation of a defect in the atone- 
ment, seems blasphemous. oth limitations and defects are 
precluded in the fact “that having made peace , through 
the blood of his cross,’ the, result was explicit, “by him 
to reconcile all things unto himself, by him, I say, whether 
they be things in earth, or things in heaven.” An atone- 
ment making a peace prevailing through heaven and earth, 
certainly cannot require that from another cross we should 
hear the words, “My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me?” We can, therefore, predicate the permanency of 
that part of the cause of these greater works, which lie in 
the words, “because I go unto the Father,’ upon the ade- 
quacy and completeness of the atonement. The failure of 
the one will be the failure of the other. As long as there is 
an adequacy in the atonement there is the continuance of this 
part of the cause of the greater works. Equal in contin- 
uance to this is the power of Jesus as an advocate. While he 
holds out to us the privilege of askitg in his name, and 
stands asthe only begotten, well-beloved Son, while the jus- 
tice that accepted the atonement abides in God’s govern- 
ment, the promise, “ Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father 
in my name, that will I do, that the Father may be glorified 
in the Son,” belongs to the Church. This asking in the 
name of Jesus, is interwoven with all forms of devotion, 
It is heard in every sanctuary of Christendom. It is 
heard at the Christian family altar. It breathes in the 
soul in secret worship. The idea that Jesus cannot do what 
we ask in his name has no place in Christian devotion. 
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We hold the promise, “if ye shall ask anything in my 
name, I will do it,’ as our promise. The experience of 
the Christian has nothing better than the blessings received 
by asking in the name of Jesus. If these are shams and 
hallucinations, then Christianity can claim no more the 
mightiest source of its success, the best proof of the truth, its 
experience. Experimental religion, like experimental science, 
when you prove its experience false, must fail itself. 
Another element, therefore, of the cause of these greater 
works is as lasting as the truth of Christianity, and as fixed 
as the character of Jesus Christ, which isthe same, “yesterday, 
to-day, and forever.” While theprivilege of being a believer 
in Jesus, and asking in his name, is the heritage of the 
Church, so long do we find another element of the cause of 
gospel “ greater works ”’ in force. 

There are but two more elements in the cause: the act of 
believing in Jesus and the asking in his name. I need not 
argue further about the privileges of the Christian in this re- 
spect. Duty in this matter becomes important in the Church 
in an age like ours. Believing in Jesus is reduced to its 
minimum, to-day, in the experience of many Christians, and 
the world is astonished at its powerlessness as compared with 
the teaching of the Bible. I will endeavor to make a plai: 
statement of the believing necessary to reach these greater 
works. It is not simply a technical belief, such as would oc- 
cupy the thought of one who candidly recites and adopts 
the Apostles’ Creed, nor is it the faith of him who is station- 
ary, with only the power of the new born hopes of heaven in 
his heart who has been singing all his life since that time, 

What peaceful hours I once enjoyed, 
How sweet their memory still ! 

3ut they have left an aching void 
The world can never fill. 

The faith of that hour was this. The soul, as lost and 
guilty, said: 

Here, Lord, I give myself away, 
Tis all that I can do. 

The faith now in demand is the outgoing of a soul con- 

scious of having work in hand for Jesus as deeply felt as 
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when it was a lost, guilty soul, realizing his power in the 
hour of beginning faith. Power to work for Jesus demands 
as definite an act of faith, with its peculiarities, as that of the 
faith by which we are justified. The saddest experiences 
of the Christian are in his persistent efforts to use his faith 
of pardon and justification for everything in Christian grace. 
He will let go his Christ and project his largest hopes upon 
his past experience, with that experience used just as he 
ought to use Christ as the basis of his confidence. To attain 
greater works the Christian must have work in hand for 
Jesus. Then, with hands and soul full of his work, if he 
will give himself, work included, into the hands of Jesus, 
just as he gave all when he first believed, he will know, from 
actual experience, the faith required for these greater works. 
The Christian’s experience in these matters needs to be 
well defined. Using the means with a passive unbelief must 
be avoided, although it has been consecrated as sweet sub- 
mission to the pleasure of the Lord. As we trust Jesus for 
the pardon of each known sin, so must we trust him for 
power for the performance of each work given us in his ser- 
vice. Prayers for power to work must not be too indefinite. 
If our ideas of work are too indefinite, we accomplish but 
little. Definiteness in faith, as to special work is the needed 
characteristic to reach this power. 

Jesus did not say, “ Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that 
has believed in me,” but “he that believeth on me.” The faith 
and the working in point of time must be one, and espeeially 
must they coincide as to result. In prayer, the Christian 
may anticipate the time of a certain work for Jesus, and if 
faith abounds in his prayer, it will necessarily continue during 
the time when the work is to be done. With this compre- 
‘+hension of what it is to believe in Jesus as expressed in the 
passage under consideration, it seems that the Christian, with 
as great a facility, and as ample an assurance, may now and 
for all time believe in Jesus, as at any time in the past. The 
opinion that he can believe on him for success in any definite 
work is as tenable as that he is called upon to perform any 
definite work. To deny the call and duty to engage in any 
definite work, is virtually to deny the work of the Holy 
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Spirit, and the force and authority of an enlightened con- 
science. Upon all these unquestioned elements of Christian 
truth and experience, I predicate the conclusion that the 
privilege of believing in that way contemplated .by our 
Saviour, as a part of the cause of those “ greater works,” is 
the abiding heritage of the Church. 

There is but one more element in the cause of greater 
work: Th asking in the name of Jesus. “If ye shall ask 
anything iii my name I will do it.” The question is, Can 
we ask inthe name of Jesus? The question can be more 
satisfactorily answered by first reaching definite ideas of what 
it is to ask in the name of Jesus. I will illustrate. Suppose 
A to be under contract for building a house for Bb. That he 
may go forward with his work B gives him a book full of 
blank orders upon his banker with his name signed, A havy- 
ing only to fill up the blank place for dollars, with the amount 
needed, make a date, ete. 

The plan is very convenient for him. On filling and pre- 
senting these orders they are honored, and he is able to buy 
material, pay journey-workmen, and put the whole work for- 
ward. He asks at the bank in the name of his employer 
and, to the full extent of the requirements of the work in 
hand, he secures his employer's means. In this transaction, 
A has confidence in the name of B upon the draft, and can, 
without forgery, use that name in the prosecution of his 
work. 

There are but two limitations upon thedraft or check privi- 
lege. One is the requirements of the work under contract. 
The other is the credit of B in the bank. 

A’s use of the name of B in the matter is just the 
use which. the Christian is allowed to make of the name of 
Jesus. Upon the use of the name of Jesus in securing 
Heaven’s resources, there are but two limitations—one, the re- 
quirements of our work for him; and the other, the extent of 
his credit in Heaven’s court. These are the only limitations. 
Going beyond the requirements of the work in hand by A 
in the use of B’s means would be forgery. So also would the 
use of the name of Jesus be forgery beyond the requirements 
of the work given us by him, but in truth and justice up to all 
VOL. VI. NO. I11.—7 
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of the requirements of the work which he has given us, we 
may use his name. If A in connection with his contract 
should have other engagements, and in their prosecution 
should use checks signed by B, he would be using B’s name 
wrongfully. 

Just so with the Christian. If he has other work be- 
sides that which he does for Jesus, and asks for heaven’s 
blessings upon it in the name of Jesus, he forges that name. 
Guilt and an unanswered prayer are the result. We have seen 
that the only limitation on the use of the name of Jesus is 
that covered by the requirements of his work and by the ex- 
tent of the resources subject to his control. As to the latter of 
these limitations, it is reached beyond the domain of God’s 
‘all things,” which are given into the hands of Jesus, and 
which “work together for good to them that love God.” 

Now, then as to the limitation of the work, and its require- 
ments, we have seen that the cause of Christ to-day is con- 
fronted by the same array of circumstances that preceded 
the mightiest power of religion in the past. If the works of 
Jesus, of Moses, and of Elijah were done in situations similar 
to that now imminent, we may conclude that those great 
works were given them because they were necessary, and, if 
necessary, then, under similar circumstances, they would be 
necessary again. 

Having shown the near advent and actual presence of the 
situation similar to those environing the work of Jesus in 
the past, when great power was given, and that the Christian 
may ask in the name of Jesus, according to the requirements 
of his work, my conclusion is that he may now ask in the 
name of Jesus that he may do the works that Jesus did, 
and even greater work: “The works that Ido shall he do 
also, and greater works than these shall he do.” This asking 
in the name of Jesus, the last element in the cause pro- 
ducing these “greater works,” is our privilege to-day, and, 
therefore, as we have seen, having the full cause of “ greater 
works,” complete and in full force, (or so that it may be in full 
force), with the certainty of effect following cause, we reach 
the conclusion that the “greater works” are to continue in 


the future as in the past. 
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I might bring to bear other parts of the word of 
God. This one was chosen because it had a place in 
the farewell address of Jesus as the man of sorrows, and 
would therefore not be treated as obsolete. I may yet 
say, with Paul in his letter to the Ephesians, chap. iii. 20-21: 
“Now unto him whois able todo exceeding abundantly 
above all that we ask or think, according to the power that 
worketh in us, unto him%e glory in the Church by Jesus 
Christ”—not in apostolic days only, but “throughout all ages 
world without end. Amen.” ‘There is one point additional 
that must not be lost sight of: the supernatural power given 
to the cause of religion has been exactly the same in no two 
ages of the past. To anticipate the definite forms of this 
power, therefore, would be inadvisable, and would bear some- 
what the appearance of dictation to our Lord and Saviour. 
On one occasion when the disciples of Jesus sought to know 
the manner of the coming of the power and glory of his 
kingdom, (Acts i. 7.,) he said unto them, “ It is not for you to 
know the times or the seasons, which the Father hath put in 
his own power. But ye shall reeeive power, after that the Holy 
Ghost is come upon you.” With the fervor and constancy 
warranted in the wisdom, power, glory, and mercy of our 
God, therefore, let us trust him, and lie under his hand on 
the revolving wheel ot his providence as the clay under the 
hand of the potter. There will be safety in this to us, and 
we will see fhe glory of God, because this power is ours, 
“that the Father may be glorified in the Son.” 

In the illustration given above, the temptation of A to use 
the name of B to prosecute the work of other employers may 
have been great. Such, also,is ourtemptationif we take work 
under other contracts than that which we make with Jesus. 
When we give way to this temptation and misuse the name of 
Jesus before our Father’s throne, our forgery is apparent to 
the Allseeing One, and our prayers are unanswered, and they 
raise the cry around the soul,“ Where is thy God?” As 
servants of Jesus, we are in danger of being forgers of his 
name, when we take in outside work. Besides our engage- 
ment for his cause does not give us time for outside work, 
and we both rob him of time and powers that are his own, 
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and forge his name that we may rob him. Success of a high 
order as Christian workers requires, therefore, that we take 
in no outside work. It requires also a consecration that wil! 
not lay impressment upon the work of Jesus for the sake of 
reputation or any consideration outside of the fact that we 
work for Jesus, the Saviour. It is best for us to do like 
Jesus, make ourselves “of no reputation.” We will certainly 
have one less care, and thereby hAve one less of the dangers 
as to forgery of the name of Jesus. The consecration that 
takes in no outside work is certainly practical. God has so 
ordered the Christian economy that it is a mistake to con- 
ceive the first great duty of life to be to make a living, and 
then serve the Lord at our leisure. <A living can be made 
and all the duties of life fulfilled as tributary to serving the 
Lord, indeed as a part of that service. Such has life been 
with all the great and good in the past. The mercy and 
grace by which they were blessed, are the gifts of our 
Heavenly Father to his children in allages. The conclusion, 
therefore, is that God gives to us all the resources necessary 
and that the occasions of the mightiest power of religion in 
the past, are like that upon the Church to-day. “ The signs 
of the times” betoken glorious power. 


Triumphant Zion, lift thy head 

From dust and darkness and the dead 
Though humbled long, awake at length 
And gird thee with thy Saviour’s strength 
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Art. VIL—Cr dulity. 


UNABLE as the mind may be to comprehend its essence, its 
compartments, or the philosophy of its exercises, it may 
know the chief end of its existence. It is no more certain 
that the eye is designed to receive light, the ear sound, and 
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the stomach food, than that the mind is adapted to receive 
facts. Since we know that bad light (could there be such), 
harsh, grating sounds, and impure food injure these several 
organs, so may we as well know that error in all its forms 
injures the mind. However specious or artfully mixed with 
truth, it must impair the mental action when it is received, 
lead astray, and sadly damage the whole man. As nothing 
can dissipate darkness but light, and nothing remove igno- 
rance and error but truth, the importance of the mind’s 
power can scarcely be exaggerated. Well might our Saviour 
teach us, “Know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.” Well might he say to Pilate: “To this end was I 
born, and for this cause came I into the world, that I should 
bear witness unto the truth”; and well might he finally 
pray: “Sanctify them through thy truth: thy word is truth.” 

One essential property of matter is impenetrability, which 
means that two atoms can never occupy the same space at 
the same time. The analogy holds good as to truth and 
error. They cannot at the same time occupy the same de- 
partment in the mind. Though a single error may not 
drive all truth from the mind, it must expel that which per- 
tains to the peculiar subject it touches. If we would have 
light, we cannot sit in darkness; if virtue, we cannot remain 
in vice; if intelligence, we cannot cling to ignorance, nor to 
error, if we would possess the truth. The bondwoman must 
be turned out, to make room for the free. 

Besides this, an error, however small on one subject, will 
diffuse its baleful influence into other subjects in the same 
mind, on the principle that evil communications corrupt good 
manners. Lamentable as it may be, it is yet true that the 
bad much more certainly and rapidly spoils the good, than 
that the good can save the bad. <A small speck will soon rot 
the whole apple, and that in turn destroy a whole barrel. So 
one error may spread its leaven through the whole mind, 
and_ that in turn to all the other minds in a community. Of 
necessity, we are all members of the social body, compactly 
“knit together by that which every joint supplieth”; so that 
as one member suffers, all suffer with it. 

These things being so, the importance of keeping out error 
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and receiving only truth is the more manifest. The philos- 
ophy of the old common law oath is equal to its solemnity, 
as it enjoins the telling of “Truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth.” This should, and indeed must be, 
the Jaw throughout the entire domain of successful investi- 
gations; while anything short of this must result in guesses 
instead of certainties, fancies instead of facts, and naked 
assertions instead of demonstrated propositions. Through 
these guesses, fancies, and assertions, floods of error drift in 
and deluge our goodly heritage. To avoid such a catas- 
trophe, it is of first importance to arrest all assumptions. 
As nude persons are tolerated by no decent laws, so are no 
naked assertions tolerated by pure science. In war, in our 
various lodges, and in cultured society, strangers need pass- 
ports for their reception, and so should it be with assertions. 
Philosophy, for its own protection and integrity, like the 
well-guarded encampment, can afford to admit no straggling 
propositions. The password must be given or the stranger— 
possibly a spy—be kept out. If let in carelessly, recklessly, 
noone can tell the mischief which may result. A minute 
error may corrupt the whole mass, as a single small leak may 
sink a great ship. The science of anatomy has so advanced 
in knowledge and skill as to be able to construct a symmet- 
rical skeleton from a single bone. If the bone be that of a 
wolf, the frame could never have been that of a lamb, nor, 
conversely, can a lamb’s bone be wrought into a wolf’s frame. 
Even so as to error and truth. Being contrary, the one to 
the other, they ean never harmonize. Besides, as the tend- 
ency of our evil natures is to gravitate to error, rather than 
truth, to wrong rather than right, the spurious easily pre- 
vails over the genuine. Like Pharaoh’s seven lean kine 
eating up the fat, error devours the truth, and the good is 
eaten up by the evil. A rickety system can no more stand 
than a house divided against itself. 

Then, upon the apostle’s principle of abhorring the evil 
that we may cleave to the good, we must dread, yea, abhor 
error, that we may have a place for truth. If we would 
put the pure beaten oil of the sanctuary in a vessel, we must 
turn out the unclean liquid already in it. If we would have 
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a valuable piece of furniture occupy a certain place in which 
there is already an inferior piece, we must displace the latter 
to make room for the former. Truth and error being averse 
to each other, refuse to dwell together. Indeed, as pure vir- 
tue shrinks from the touch of vice, so pure truth declines at 
the threshold even the slightest introduction to error. If 
there be a master evil spirit craftily operating against the 
power of truth, his masterly strategy is to pre-occupy the 
mind with error. Without thought, caution, or effort, the 
poor victim admits error, which lurks in the same indolenee, 
and excludes truth. 

It is worthy of serious consideration, whether our dread 
of infidelity has not misled us into credulity. An able the- 
ologian has said: “When one sect goes too far south, the 
party strife of the other may drive it too far north.”’ [lence 
the clagsical illustration, which is often repeated, “ Seeking 
to avoid Scylla, we fall into Charybdis.” Whether it be worse 
to disbelieve facts, or to believe falsehood; to reject truth, or 
admit error, may not be decided with certainty, as we have 
no nice moral scales testing the preponderance of results be- 
tween such opposite qualities. That both processes, the 
affirmative and the negative, are wr ong, and, like enemies 
work directly against the weal of mankind, is beyond all per- 
adventure. Each is in violation of the laws of evidence 
governing all well balanced minds. Indeed, such mental 
conduct is no more nor less than a stubborn, ignorant rebel- 
lion against the whole domain of logic, defined by Lord 
Coke to be “the science of probabilities.” In such a contest it 
is morally certain that the insurgents must suffer and finally 
perish by their own madness. 

Credulity is the chief, if not the only channel of error. 
It stores the mind with notions, as a garden overgrown with 
weeds, to the exclusion of all useful plants. It whelms the 
whole soul with vicious, false assumptions, like a second 
flood of turbid waters, to the destruction of all that is true 
and good. 

A mere glance at the past history of our world will prove 
these statements. The record of the mode whereby sin got 
into the garden, puts it at the door of credulity. The Evil 
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‘Spirit says, * Ye shall not surely die.” Eve believed without 


or against evidence, assumed the fruit to be good, ate, and 
all was lost. When the Saviour came, the Jews assumed that 
he was born in Nazareth; that no good thing could come from 
thence, that the true Messiah was to descend from noble pa- 
rents, that his were ignoble; and upon these false assumptions 
rejected him, to their own ruin. Their silly belief likewise, 
that he opposed the law and the prophets, and, if allowed, 
would overturn the Jewish government, and dethrone 
Herod and Pilate, still more directly led to his death. As 
centuries rolled on and the light of Christ grew dim, credu- 
lity spread until, like the pall of death to all genuine sci- 
ence, it enshrouded the whole earth. Then indeed came 
those ages, fitly termed “dark ages,” in which, as upon the 
poisonous Upas, grew up an army of vicious errors under 
the reign of Popish power. These had their roots, trunk, 
and branches in the darkness of ignorance and credulity. 
“The mystery of iniquity” wrought, and the wicked 
one was “revealed,” even he whose coming is after the work- 
ing of Satan, “with all power, and signs, and lying wonders, 
and with all deceivableness of unrighteousness in them that 
perish: because they received not the love of the truth, that 
they might be saved.” (2 Thes. ii. 7-10.) Had the minds 
of our race simply withheld belief, till propositions were 
proved, such darkness had never beclouded our fair world. 
Would our more learned classes even now, at the eleventh 
hour, withdraw assent to all theories and statements un- 
proven, the light of truth would dissipate the darkness of 
ignorance and superstition, and all parts of our world would 
soon rejoice in the bright light of heavenly knowledge. 

It is barely needful to remind the reader of a few barbari- 
ties which arose from the ignorance, credulity and supersti- 
tion of the middle ages. Galileo, after the most careful and 
patient research, ascertained the motion of the earth, and 
published the fact and the reasons for it. Assuming, as the 
degraded Church did, that his astronomy contradicted the 
Bible, he was at once arraigned and presented with the al- 
ternative of recantation or death. The same false assump- 
tions and charges of heresy, were subsequently brought 
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against scores of the best men on our earth, whereby their 


precious lives were most barbarously sacrificed. In- 
deed, all that dismal train of shameful persecutions, disgrac- 
ing the very name of humanity, has been started and 
crowded through by the foul folly of naked assumptions. 
Out of the saddest ignorance and most bare-faced credulity 
have sprung all manner of follies, vices and sufferings. 

Two prominent examples, scourges of our age, may be re- 
ferred to—Mormonism and Spiritualism. Joe Smith’s Book 
of Mormon started on a silly falsehood which never could 
have deluded the first illiterate victim, had the mind de- 
manded and waited for evidence. Credulity, worse than 
ignorance, has carried multitudes headlong into absurdities 
and degrading vices too silly to challenge argument. Having 
started on credulity without evidence, they go along the 
same broad road, one falsehood leading to another, until the 
miserable, rickety system is complete. The history of the 
Mormons is too well known to require a narrative. Such 
credulities and disgusting absurdities as are found in their faith 
are a disgrace even to a barbarous people, much more to one 
claiming a high type of civilization. Having started on 
their false assumptions, worse than old wives’ fables, they 
slide on down the broad road, and it is much harder to lift 
them out of the slough, than to have kept them from falling 
in. As a distinguished jurist once remarked, to explain the 
tenacity with which persons cling to superstitions, “ That 
which can’t be reasoned up, can’t be reasoned down.” Some- 
what similarly and yet more properly, did our Saviour ex- 
plain this desperate obstinacy, saying that “men loved dark- 
ness rather than light, because their deeds were evil.” 

Of the most censurable credulity has modern spiritualism 
been born and nourished to its present hideous proportions. 
Contradicting the most fundamental laws, and indeed essen- 
tial properties of mind and matter, it only needed naked as- 
sumptions and blind credulity to make headway. Its only 
apology would seem to lie in the predisposition of weak hu- 
manity to believe as it may wish. Desire and faith are so 
conjoined that little short of stern, heroic logic can disjoin 
them. To supply a longed-for reality, an untutored or 
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lawless policy, aided by crafty suggestions, readily creates 
a substitute. As poets have license at times to soar above 
grammar, so too often does imagination soar far above 
simple facts. 

Were this spiritual theory harmless, it might be unwise 
to disturb it; but since, like the ancient mythology, a more 
symmetrical creature of the same credulity,it is pernicious, 
we must, as Jefferson would have us, combat the error 
with our free reason. In no other way can it be put down, 
and it must, therefore, until -reasoned down, be tolerated, 
All we ask of persons protessing this faith, is honest, solid 
evidence, of which common sense ‘can take cognizance. 
That their startling asseverations demand such evidence to 
support them is, by their efforts to produce it, even amount- 
ing to miracles. Their repeated failures to do this and the 
(discovery of their attempts at fraudulent impositions, would 
seem to induce all sensible persons. to discard the entire 
theory. But, save Mr. Owen and a few others of like cali- 
ber and culture, the credulous masses seem to go round in 
the old mill sweep, or upon the inclined wheel upon which 
blind animals can work with a more regular tread than 
those that see. 

The thoughtful reader must perceive from these remarks, 
that good philosophy demands that all propositions and the- 
ories, past, present or future, shall be sustained by solid 
proof; that a custom or theory, ancient or modern, must 
be scrutinized and criticized. There is no more impressive 
exaniple of this than that of medical science. Without ex- 
pressing opinion as to any one of the many theories of 
disease and cure, now struggling for precedence, and divi- 
ding physicians into different schools, it is enough for us to 
know that the old and the new theories must submit to the 
test of the true Baconian philosophy. If founded on facts, 
the ordeal will but fortify the theory; if on false assump- 
tions, the theory’s overthrow will be a blessing to our 


race. 

As we say of this, we say of all creeds, professions and 
and vocations, as little children, it is time that we should 
begin to learn with much care simple, well-defined facts. 
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These will feed and strengthen the mind, and safely con- 
duct our whole being along the journey of investigation. 


On such a genuine, scientific process, our spirits, souls and 
bodies will rise to a position far in advance of any yet at- 
tained. The power of knowledge, the pleasures of pure 
literature, the refinements of the most exquisite civilization, 
and the joys of undefiled religion, will elevate and adorn 
our race, bringing, really, the splendid scenes of the fan- 
cied golden age. Let man take these divine words of wis- 
dom for guidance, and all will be well with our world, 
“Search the Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have eternal 
life, and they are they which testify of me. 


ART. VIill.— Cre eds. 


OREEDS, as they now exist, denote systems of principles to 
be believed, or summaries of the articles of Christian faith. 
These are perfectly legitimate in themselves. No man can 
have a moral character without beliefs; neither can any man 
have a character largely developed or strongly pronounced 
unless he have strong convictions. If, then, it is necessary 
thus to have beliefs, there can be nothing essentially amiss in 
stating them. It may be a question, however, whether the 
beliefs of leading men may not be invested with too much 
authority; and hence commended too imperatively to others. 
There may also be a danger connected with articles so framed. 
Some may be induced to accept them in whole or in part, 
without thoroughly digesting for themselves the evidence on 
on which they are based: and the adoption in this way of 
ready-made articles of belief generally makes the life more 
or less unfertile. For we hold that no man can really live 
and grow with vigor unless he be able to give an intelli- 
gent reason for the faith that isin him. Formulated creeds 
are not absolutely necessary to the maintenance of Chris- 
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tian doctrine; neither is it a matter of necessity that they be 
abused in the manner indicated when they do exist. 

As it may not be wholly unimportant, we now, produce a 
brief sketch of the history of creeds. Ireneus obtains credit 
for having stated the first form of a creed, if creed it may be 
called. Tertullian gives a sentence which corresponds with 
part of the Apostles’ Creed, but it does not follow from this 
that the creed so named existed antecedent to the life of that 
father. Origen’s creed presents the deity and humanity of 
Christ as a matter of belief. According to Cyprian an ex- 
pression of faith was required of adults at their baptism. 
Its articles, however, were neither long nor numerous. Au- 
gustin seems to embrace the whole field generally traversed, 
when he says, “Our Lord Jesus Christ bequeathed to his dis- 
ciples these mysteries of faith, saying, ‘Go and teach all na- 
tions, baptizing them in the name of the Father, of the 
Son, and of the Holy Spirit.” “The whole sum and 
body of our faith,’ says Athanasius, “is comprised in 
the words of our baptism, and is founded on that Scrip- 
ture, ‘Go and baptize all nations in the name of the Fa- 
ther, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” Indeed, 
“The most ancient writers,’ says Witsius, “as Martial, Igna- 
tius, Justin, Ireneus, and Tertullian, when they propose to 
give a summary of the faith, proceed no further than the 
doctrine of the Trinity.” Hilary contends at great length 
that the profession of the Trinity ought alone to suffice, and 
should be held sufficient for the exclusion of heretics. 

Towards the end of the fourth century an opinion gained 
ground that the apostles, before leaving Jerusalem, framed 
that system of articles now known as the “Apostles’ Creed.” 
This summary of belief, however, seems clearly to have been 
a matter of slow growth, springing out of the phrases and 
sentences already alluded to, rather than a composition syn- 
chronous with the apostolic era. In its present form it can- 
not lay any valid claim to a date more remote than the fourth 
century. 

The arguments adduced by the Church of Rome to prove 
that the apostles were the real authors of the creed ascribed 


to them are certainly puerile. They affirm that after Pente- 
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cost, the apostles, being filled with the Holy Ghost, judged it 
necessary to have a form of sound words before they should 
separate, lest in their individual capacities and exercise they 
should preach discordant doctrines, as also for the sake of 
the Church, that it should have an authorized formulary 
for the instruction of those who were to be baptized. It 
need scarcely be said that this is not only mere assumption, 
but a practical denial of apostolic inspiration. They lay 
stress on the term “ symbolum,” which was used in the early 
Christian Church as meaning a creed. They take this word 
etymologically to denote a collation, or contribution of arti- 
cles, resembling in manner the individual contributions of 
those who assembled at a social feast among the ancients. 
From this they discover that each of the apostles brought to 
this solemn conference a morsel of doctrine; and that these 
when they were all arranged together, constituted a creed 
supported by the authority of the twelve. Granting this to 
be a correct derivation of the word “symbolum,” it may at 
once be perceived that its origin is to be found in the plu- 
‘ality of articles collected, and not in the persons collecting. 
The creed ascribed to Athanasius was termed a “symbolum,” 
and in this place no plurality of authors could be intended. 

Perhaps a more complete refutation of this fanciful source 
of composition may be found when we prosecute more fully 
the notion adopted by the Romish Church. Supposing to 
furnish a better appearance of genuineness, they divide the 
creed into twelve parts, and ascribe to each apostle his re- 
spective portion. This is not only very artificial, but reduces 
the whole conception to a puerile absurdity. Who in his 
sober senses can contemplate with approval the representa- 
tion of the Apostle Peter coming forward and saying, “I 
believe in God the Father Almighty ;” and then of John 
interjecting, “The Maker of heaven and earth’; then of 
James with his portion, “and in Jesus Christ his only Son 
our Lord”? These three have but artificial divisions of an 
article among them. On the other hand, they give more 
than one sentence, or subject, to some of the other apostles; 
for example, James the son of Alpheus is represented as say- 
ing, “] believe in the Holy Ghost, in the holy Catholic 
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Church.” This is not only excessive in point of matter, for 
their own plan, but too gross in assumption; for the epithet 
“catholic” was not applied to the Church in the days of the 
apostles. 

But the derivation of symbolum, already referred to, is not 
accepted generally as correct. In its original Greek form it 
comes as a derfvative of ovpSaliw, ovpBadhew—to throw to- 
gether, and also, to place together for the purpose of comparing, 
and thereby of establishing conclusions. Accordingly abpPaddov 
literally denotes the piece of bone, or coin, corresponding to 
the part broken off, and kept in possession, by another party. 
When two parties, especially if belonging to separate states, 


made a bargain, or an arrangement of friendship, each one 
kept a sign or token of the agreement, which often consisted 
of the half of a bone that had been broken from its other 
part. Thus when both parties brought each his own piece of 


bone, these when seen to correspond were regarded as satis- 
factory signs or symbols of the treaty agreed on. Symbols of 
of this kind served among the Greeks the same purpose as 
the tessere hospitales did among the Romans. The word 
“symbol,” therefore, as meaning a sign, token, or distinctive 
mark, was chosen by the early Christians as a designation of 
their creed or articles of faith. Those adopting such articles 
were regarded as bearing the mark of the faithful, and were 
thereby distinguished from the unbelieving. 

It would be quite out of harmony with the plan of this 
paper to prosecute the work of refutation any farther regard- 
ing the matter in hand. Suffice it to say, first, that the apos- 
tles being filled with the Holy Spirit, who led them into all 
truth, stood in no need of a creed to keep them from preach- 
ing discordant doctrines; secondly, had they considered it to 
be so important for themselves, and so valuable for the 
Church, to have such a creed, we certainly would have found 
it boldly written, and distributed among the churches, if not 
separately and by itself, at least in their respective epistles; 
thirdly, had the creed existed in apostolic times as the “Apos- 
tles’ Creed,’ we doubtless would have found abundant refer- 
ence made to it in the writings of the early fathers. They 
willingly would have adopted it, and thus would have been 
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saved any little attempts of their own to formulate articles 
of faith. 

Creeds were ultimately formed very much . with the two- 
fold intention of defending the doctrines of Scripture and 
excluding heresy. And as the Arian heresy had arisen, the 
general council of the Church, convened at Nice, in By- 
thinia, thought it necessary to frame a creed. This Nicene 
formulary, as might be expected, sets forth very prominently 
the divinity of Christ. It presents him as one Lord, . . 
the Son of God, begotten of the Father, only begotten ; that 
is, of the same substance of the Father, God of God, Light 
of Light, very God of very God,” ete. It isto be regretted, 
we think, that the council should have assumed for the 
Church the province of pronouncing accursed those who 
might differ, in a certain mode of belief, from the doctrines 
adopted at its session concerning Jesus Christ. 

After this creed was cast in its first mould, a heretic of the 
name of Macedonius, declaring that the Holy Spirit was not 
a person, but a mere energy diffused throughout the universe, 
afforded an occasion for the convention of another council, 
which was held at Constantinople a. p. 381. In this council, 
the part of the Nicene Creed relating to the Holy Spirit was 
extended. It is as amended thus that this formulary is 
found in the Romish, Lutheran, and English Churches at 
the present day. It is, therefore, properly “the Nicene- 
Constantinopolitan Creed.” 

The Arian controversy raged in the fourth century, and 
nearly twenty confessions in the interest of the party so 
named appeared in a few years. While differing on various 
points, they all agreed in rejecting the doctrine of the Con- 
substantiality, or Co-essentiality of Christ with the Father. 

Considerable diversity of opinion obtains regarding the 
creed that bears the name of Athanasius. No evidence sufli- 
cient to lay this matter to perfect rest’ seems to exist. But 
on the authority of Dr. Waterland, it has been pretty gener- 
ally assumed that the creed was written in the early part of 
the fifth century, by Hilary, Bishop of Arles. The only evi- 
dence possessing a degree of force to support this conclusion 
lies in the fact, that in the Life of Hilary it is found that 
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“an exposition of the creed has been written by him.” This 
creed is more explicit in its phraseology than that of the 
Council of Constantinople, and therefore may safely be re- 
garded as a later production. 

It dwells largely on the doctrine of the Trinity, and the 
Trinity in Unity, and also on the Divinity and Incartation 
of Jesus Christ, and thus seems clearly to have been raised 
as a bulwark against the Sabellian and Arian heresies. Ec- 
clesiasticism seems more prominent in it than in former 
creeds; for, although its doctrines may be regarded as the 
doctrines of God’s Word, they are advanced chiefly on the 
authority, not of the Bible, but of the Catholic Faith. It is 
also to be regretted that the right of anathematizing those 
who do not accept the creed in its totality has been claimed. 
In the “Faiths of the World,” it is stated that “many di- 
vines of the Church of England coincide entirely in senti- 
ment with Dr. Prettyman, in his Elements of Theology, where 
he says: ‘We know that different persons have deduced 
different and even opposite doctrines from the words of 
Scripture, and cgnsequently there must be many errors 
among Christians; but since the gospel nowhere informs 
us what degree of error will exclude from eternal happi- 
ness, I am ready to acknowledge that, in my judgment, not- 
withstanding the authority of former times, our Church 
would have acted more wisely, and more consistently with 
its general principles of mildness and toleration, if it had 
not adopted the damnatory clauses of the Athanasian 
Creed.’”’ 

The mutual contentions of councils and Popes for centu- 
ries, make it difficult to know precisely what the creeds of 
the Roman Church were for along time. But, professedly 
for the purpose of correcting, illustrating, and fixing with 
perspicuity the doctrine of the Church, of restoring the 
vigour of its discipline and reforming the lives of its minis- 
ters, the celebrated Council of Trent was assembled by Paul 
IIT. in 1545, and continued through twenty-five sessions, till 
the year 1563, under Julius IIL. and Pius IV. At this coun- 
cil decrees were sanctioned which, instead of settling the 
disputes and dissensions that had rent the Church, rendered 
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them more intricate and perplexing than before, tending 
rather to their multiplication and propagation than to their 
diminution or suppression. Notwithstanding all this, the de- 
erees of the Council of Trent, together with the creed of 
Pope Pius the [V., contain a summary of the heads of the 
Roman Catholic religion. This creed bears the date, “ No- 
vember, 1564,” and is understood to contain in substance the 
decisions of the council immediately after whose sittings it 
was issued. It also, as is well known, is not innocent regard- 
ing anathemas. 

The Greek Church has no confession publicly recognized 
and established; but in her catechisms the Athanasian and 
Nicene creeds are admitted. The Spanish Church, in the 
fifth or sixth century, appears to have admitted or 
inserted into the Constantinopolitan Creed the phrase 
Filioque, thereby indicating the belief that the Holy Spirit 
proceeded not only from the Father but also from the Son. 
This change was accepted by the Church in France and Ger- 
many; but was rejected, as it now is, by the Greek Church. 
Indeed, this addition to the creed still forms a distinctive 
ground of separation between the eastern and western 
churches. In the “rule of faith,” according to the Greek 
Church, the doctrine of election to everlasting life has a 
place, but is based, not on the mere sovereign decree of God, 
but on good works as foreseen by the Omniscient One. 

The formulary of faith recognized in the Waldensian 
Church, dates from the twelfth century. It contains four- 
teen articles, which are generally believed to be scriptural in 
their expression. 

The first Protestant confession was presented to the Diet 
of Augsburg in the year 1530. It is known as the “Augs- 
burg Confession.” This summary of doctrine was drawn 
out by Melancthon, but the original draft and material for it 
were supplied by Luther. It contains twenty-eight chapters, 
twenty-one of which are devoted to the exhibition of the 
leading points of Protestant doctrine; while the remaining 
seven expose the errors and abuses which led to separation 
from the Church of Rome. As might be expected, justifica- 
tion by faith has a prominent place in this confession, and, it 
VOL. VI. NO. 111.—8 
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may be added, consubstantiation has a place also. Because 
of this latter doctrine, the Reformed or Zwinglian party re- 
fused to subscribe the Augsburg Confession. Consequently, 
the four imperial cities—Strasburg, Constance, Lindau, and 
Memmingen—presented a Confession which was drawn up 
by Martin Bucer. It was designated the “ Tetrapolitan Con- 
fession ’’—or “the Confession of the four cities.” It agreed 
substantially with the Augsburg Confession, except in this, 
that it rejected the doctrine of the corporeal presence of 
Christ in the eucharist. For a time this dissenting party 
maintained a separate adherence to their own confession; but 
ultimately they yielded, and subscribed that of Augsburg, 
which is the standard creed among orthodox Lutherans. 

Six years after the presentation of the two aforenamed 
deliverances, the first Helvetic Confession was published. It 
was framed by Bullinger, Leo Jude, and three others, in ac- 
cordance with a resolution passed at a meeting of Swiss divines 
held in Basle, in the year 1536. That which generally goes 
under the name of the Helvetic Confession, was issued in 
1566. It isa simple exposition of the former, and is larger. 
During the period intervening between these respective years 
of publication, the doctrines particularly propounded by, and 
closely associated with the name of Calvin, seem to have 
been gaining influence; for the doctrine of predestination, 
as understood by him, found a place in the latter Helvetic 
Confession. It consisted of thirty chapters and was adopted 
not only in Switzerland, but also in Germany and Scotland, 
as well as by the Polish, Hungarian and French Reformed 
Churches. It was translated into French by Theodore Beza. 

The Bohemic Confession is a compilation made from vari- 
ous ancient formularies of the Waldensian Christians, who 
settled in Bohemia in 1532. It was approved by Luther and 
Melancthon, and published in 1585. It contains twenty arti- 
cles, and among these is the doctrine of justification by faith. 

The Confession of the Saxon Churches, was composed by 
Melancthon, in 1551. It contains twenty-two articles, and, 
like that of Augsburg, while silent on the doctrine of pre- 
destination, it lays stress‘on the doctrine of “justification by 
faith.” 
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In the year 1551, and during the period of Reformation 
fervor, the first English confession was drawn out. The 
two eminent men chiefly concerned in the accomplishment of 
this work, were Archbishop Cranmer and Bishop Ridley. 
These, however, communicated with, and received answers 
from many other bishops and divines, who were willing to 
aid them in their task. This formulary was revised by Knox 
and others, corrected by English bishops, and approved of by 
convocation in 1552. It then received the royal sanction of 
Edward VL., the first Protestant King of England, and was 
published in 1553, in Latin and English. The articles orig- 
inally contained in it amounted in number to forty-two; but 
after careful revisal, in 1562, by convocation at London, 
these were reduced to thirty-nine, and published in Latin 
only. In the year 1571, however, they were again revised by 
convocation, and published in their present form, both in 
Latin and English. Some amount of controversy has ex- 
isted as to the Calvinistic or non-Calvinistic complexion of 
this formulary. And it has been noted as a fact, so far de- 
cisive on this point, that the English delegates, at the 
Synod of Dort, regarded the English as a Calvinistic con- 
fession. 

By order of asynod of Paris, convened in 1559, the first 
Confession of the Reformed Gallican Churches was pub- 
lished in the year 1566. It contains forty articles, and is 
similar in character to other Protestant confessions. 

In 1560, the Protestants of Scotland prepared a digest of 
doctrine, which was sanctioned by Parliament. It contained 
twenty-five articles which coincide generally with the sub- 
ject matter of other Protestant creeds, It rejects the doc- 
trine of consubstantiation, and affirms, though vaguely, that 
of unconditional election. 

As the followers of Arminius were becoming strong in 
Holland, the Calvinists, in order to check the rising tide, ap- 
pealed to a national ‘synod; and, as a result, five canons, or 
doctrines, generally known as the five points, were sanctioned. 
These stood opposed to the five points or articles presented 
by the Remonstrants. 

The last formulary we have to refer tois the Confession of 
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Faith, composed by the Westminster Assembly of Divines, 
including five ministers and three elders of the Church of 
Scotland. It was adopted by the General Assembly in 1647. 
Two years later it was ratified by Act of Parliament as the 
public and avowed Confession of the Church of Scotland. 
In 1690 it was again declared to be the national standard; 
and, it is almost needless to add that, with more or less mod- 
ification, in the conception of those who subscribe, it still ob- 
tains a place asa subordinate standard in the Presbyterian 
Churches of our land. It contains thirty-three chapters, the 
matter of which, we presume, is pretty well known to all our 
readers. 

Having thus endeavored to give a condensed history of 
creeds, it will be expected that we now say something on the 
question of their usefulness. 

It is certainly a somewhat difficult task to answer fairly, 
and, at the same time, definitely, the question respecting the 
general utility of creeds. But we may state, as our own 
opinion, that elaborate systems formulated for belief, and 
containing many details of doctrine, and metaphysical dis- 
tinctions, when raised to the status of creeds, are not con- 
ducive, as arule, to the development of the spirit of true 
religion. A few reasons for this opinion we may now sub- 
mit; and, 

I. No creed, apart from the sacred Scriptures, was given 
forth by Jesus Christ, his apostles, the apostolic fathers, or 
their immediate followers. 

Indeed, we can trace the history of no formulated creed 
further hack than the fourth century. ‘“ We learn from the 
New Testament,” says Bishop Tomline, “that those who first 
embraced the Gospel, declared their faith in Jesus as the 
promised Messiah, in simple and general terms (Acts viii. 
37,); and there is no ground for supposing that the apostles 
required this declaration to be made in any particular form of 
words. No such formulary is transmitted to us; and had 
any. ever existed it would probably have been cited or 
alluded to in the New Testament, or in the early apologies 
for Christianity.” One prominent reason given for the com- 
position and use of creeds is, that they are in- themselves cal- 
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culated to establish and defend the genuine doctrines of the 
Gospel against the assaults and inroads of prevailing heresies. 
But when our Saviour was subjected to the onsets of the 
arch-deceiver, himself, he appealed to no system of formu- 
lated articles of faith, but to the Word of God, saying, It is 
thus and thus written; and the apostles, themselves, who 
were surrounded with opposition on all hands, appealed 
only to the “volume of the book”; and if such a ‘standard 
was sufficient then, may it not be sufficient now? 

II. Creeds were intended to suppress heresies of doctrine, 
and thereby prevent corruption of life; and, it is now a ques- 
tion, which we may not be able fully to solve, whether, or to 
what extent, they have succeeded. But one thing is plain— 
corruptions of doctrine and life grew apace with the devel- 
opments of creeds in the earlier and medieval cen- 
turies of the Christian era—the very Church, which made 
and gave authority to the creeds, degenerating in the use of 
them. The author last named thus writes: “Those very 
councils, which were convened, according to the practice of 
the apostolic age, for the purpose of declaring the truth as it 
is in Jesus, gave their sanction and authority to fhe grossest 
absurdities and most palpable errors. These corruptions, 
supported by secular power, and favored by the darkness 
and ignorance of the times, were most universally received 
through a succession of many ages, till at Jast the glorious 
light of the Reformation dispelled the clouds which had so 
long obscured the Christian world.” 

In a book entitled A Collection of Confessions of Faith, 
Etc., of Public Authority in the Church of Scotland (1719), we 
find the same testimony thus stated: “This use of confes- 
sions was, among other things, miserably perverted, and 
prostituted to serve the worst and cruellest designs. Popes 
and councils possessed themselves of the sacred authority of 
the Scriptures, and claimed a blind and undisputed submis- 
sion to their infallible decrees; and fire and sword were the 
necessary arguments to support opinions, which disdained to 
submit to a fair examination.” The germinal principle 
which thus developed itself, we think, is not difficult to dis- 
cover. However praiseworthy the design, according to 
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which creeds were planned, and, however innocent the inten- 
tion of those by whom they were prepared, the fact remains, 
that a certain amount of authority was misplaced; what 
should have been associated with the Bible alone, was in 
part attached to these compilations. Though regarded as 
true expressions of the Word of God, they were, after all, 
but human compositions, consisting of man’s opinions of that 
Word, which opinions must be inferior in authority and 
value to the Word itself. Nevertheless, they were elevated 
to the position of standards, and, as a consequence, ap- 
peals which should have been made to the Scriptures 
alone, were made to these formulas of human compilation 
and exposition. And, as there was not sufficient intel- 
ligence or knowledge of the Word of God prevailing, to 
check and correct the exercise of this misplaced authority, 
it soon developed itself into the most cruel of all tyran- 
nies. 

In accordance with Protestant belief, the authority last 
quoted from ascribes the great overthrow of the existing 
evils to the glorious work of the Reformation. Now it 
might not be amiss to ask by what instrumentality was this 
work effected, so far as human agency was concerned? It 
was certainly by no formulated system of doctrines, but by 
the fervent proclamation of simple Gospel truth, especially 
of the doctrine of justification by faith alone, and an ap- 
peal to the Word of God. Itis true that the great leaders 
of the Reformation compiled articles of faith, which were 
sanctioned as tests or standards of orthodoxy; but, itis also 
true, we fear, that the Church on the Continent, possessing 
these has departed somewhat from her first love, and de- 
clined. Might it not have been better to have tried to 
maintain the preaching of the simple Gospel with no stand- 
ard of appeal but the living Word? In such conditions 
would not God have been an equally sufficient bulwark of 
strength, as in the days of the apostles? We do not see it 
to be the duty of the Church so much to make and main- 
tain creeds, as to carry out her royal commission—to preach 
the Gospel to every creature. It may also be a question 
worthy of consideration, whether in our own country, when 
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faith in creeds generally prevailed, the Church did not wane 
from the fervor and brilliance of Reformation work? 'And 
now, when we believe that the vitality of religion is growing 
and spreading widely, permeating the hearts of men, and 
moulding their characters, creeds or elaborate formulas of 
faith are becoming less and less esteemed as instruments re- 
quired for the welfare of the Church. Looking back upon 


the great ecclesiastical epochs of the past, does not history 
respecting these seem to say, that, without recognized creeds, 
the Church sometimes made great advances; while in the 
possession and use of these she generally lagged ? 

III. Creeds were also designed to maintain the purity of 
Christian doctrine from the many contagious heresies which, 
everywhere abound ( See Collection of Confe ssions, etc.), to avoid 
diversities of opinion, and to establish consent touching true 
religion. (Bishop Tomline). These three branches of design 
may be summed up into one—the maintenance of oneness of 
opinion regarding true religion. 

This aim may be very commendable regarding the great 
cardinal truths of the Christian religion; but when it comes 
to detail and to matters of individual opinion, it may, and is 
likely to be, the very occasion of increasing dissension ; for it 
is regarded as a maxim in. philosophy, that in such matters 
one man’s opinion may be as reasonable as that of another. 
No uniformity in things religious can be produced by any 
constituted authority, which implies or employs pressure. 
Moreover, it may now be admitted that the unity sought to 
be obtained through creeds has never been realized. This 
is evinced by the existing state of matters; anda glance at 
the history of the last century, for example, gives similar 
evidence. In the work entitled, A Collection of Confessions, 
ete., (1719), we read that “the use of confessions hath had 
many adversaries,” and also that “the loudest clamors were 
raised by those who were the lesser and weaker part of the 
society, who had not the framing of them, nor were able to 
adapt the public standard to their own favorite schemes and 
notions.” Authority was thus given to certain formularies, 
at the expense of the reputation of the opinions of the mi- 
norities; for it was assumed that those framing and sanction- 
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ing the creed were on the side of pure doctrine. Such things 
only tended to increase opposition, and, in the long run, to 
multiply diversities. A sectional meaning thus attached to 
creeds, which could never be associated with the Bible. We, 
therefore, think there would have been more unity among 
Christians had appeal been more exlcusively made to the 
Word of God. It may be said in reply to this, however, that 
people may take many different opinions of the Scriptures, 
and wrest the phrases and passages of the Word of God. But 
does not the same thing obtain regarding the phrases and ex- 
pressions of doctrines in creeds? Could we suppose, for ex- 
ample, that more true Christian unity is promoted in the 
Church of England, by her thirty-nine articles, than would 
result from simple appeal to the Book of God? Only a few 
years ago, Principal Tulloch, the recognized superior of one 
of our chartered universities, confessed himself scarcely 
able to understand the phraseology of the Confession of 
Faith. 

IV. Confessions seek unity on too many details generally, 
and therefore tend to keep Christians apart, rather than to 
bring them into a happier and healthier oneness. 

Something like good evidence of true Christianity, peace 
with God in the soul, or newness of life, should be the Chris- 
tian bond, rather than general consent in many details of 
doctrine. For example, one man believes in original sin, as 
inherent and transmitted corruption; and another regards 
the phrase as denoting Adam’s first sin; and hence as that 
which brought guilt and corruption necessarily to our first 
parents alone, and only certain consequences, minus guilt, to 
posterity. But both believe on the Lord Jesus Christ. Then 
they are both one in Christ, and therefore should live as of 
one family. 

Again, one man believes in Christ’s death for all, and 
another that he died only for some; but both believe in him 
as having died for their sins, and have the peace of the Gos- 
pel. Are not creeds, therefore, at fault, if they would separ- 
ate to any extent those whom God regards as members of 
one family. 

V. Creeds, we think, fail, because they in a sense put into 
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the hands of men authority which really belongs to God’s 
Word. 

For example, King Edward gave his royal sanction to the 
creed of England; then Mary, of infamous name, withdrew 
the royal consent; and Elizabeth, in her time,-gave it once 
more. And royal favor it still enjoys. But this seems to 
imply the creation of an authority, which may be changed at 
will. Yet the Scriptures cannot be broken; and if appeal had 
always been made to them, we never should have seen such 
doing and undoing practised respecting divine things. 

VI. We think that ready-made forms of faith are gener- 
ally very far from exercising a vitalizing influence on the 
souls of men. 1 would much rather see many erratic notions 
co-existing with the maintenance of Gospel truth than find 
men accepting wholesale undigested forms of theology. 
Though correct, these resemble food which has not been re- 
duced and assimilated in the system, and which, instead of 
giving strength, rather injures. Now, there is reason to fear 
that not a few accept ready-made theology in part, and this 
just so far prevents the searching of the Scriptures. Let 
there be as many guides or works of instruction and exhor- 
tation produced and read as may be possible or convenient ; 
but let every generation search the Scriptures for itself; and 
let the bond of Christian love unite all true believers of the 

+ Word. Were there more of individual and ma aso 
searching of the Scriptures, there would be more Christiat 
vitality on the earth. 

Finally, few, if any, believe on firm grounds, so far 1s we 
can learn, all the details of creeds; but being unwilling to 
separate from their friends, it may readily be expected that 
many who give their signatures to a creed will make some 
kind of apology to satisfy their own minds, when they are 
conscious that they do not believe all that they have sub- 
scribed. Would it not. be far better were they free from 
such difficulties, and from the temptation to such moral 
obliquities ? 

This paper is not intended as an unconditional tirade 
against creeds. I have only taken the liberty of speaking 
my mind on one side, and giving a few reasons for the opin- 
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ions which I have advanced. But suppose creeds were to be 
put to the trial, and were to be regarded as a sine qua non of 
ecclesiasticism, as it generally exists, might they not be much 
shortened, and made to recognize newness of life as a matter 
not to be overlooked, and especially, might they not be con- 
fined to a few cardinal points, regarding which all Christians 
are generally agreed? 

Might nota few questions respecting great doctrines be 
put to candidates for the ministry where answers would be 
expected to be given almost, if not althgether, in the words 
of Scripture? I think the Word of God could supply in its 
own language an answer to any essential question that might 
thus be put; and, further, we would in very deed be honor- 
ing that Word, which is able to make us wise unto salvation, 
and which is a lamp unto the feet, and a light unto the path. 
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Tue Unity or Naturat PuHenomena. A Popvu.ar IntropvuctIon 
TO THE STUDY oF THE Forces or Nature. From the French 
of M. Emile Saigey. With an Introduction and Notes by 
Thomas Freeman Moses, A.M., M.D., Professor of Natural 
Science in Urbana University. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 


This volume has lain upon our table too long from want of 
opportunity to give it due attention. As its title indicates, it 
contains an examination of the various forces of nature, as 
electricity, heat, sound, etc. The subject is certainly one of 
much interest, especially to those whose literary pursuits or 
peculiar tastes fit them for enjoying careful investigations 
into its real merits. On all subjects, How? Why? When? 
Where? Whence? Whither? are questions of paramount 
importance. ‘ How does this force act?” “ Why does it so 
act?” “When does it work out these ascertained facts?” 
“Where in nature does it so work?” “ Whence have sprung 
the powers with which itis invested?” “ Whither do its 
functions and influence tend?” 

Environed as man is with a world of such forces, bearing daily, 
hourly, momentarily upon his life, health, progress, happiness, 
it is singularly strange that he does not take more interest in 
solving the mysteries which continually present themselves for 
investigation and explanation. To besure, very many of the 
conclusions of the wise in natural science have come to naught, 
after what seemed a fair settlement of all the difficulties and a 
solution of all the problems connected with them, yet this fact 
must not discourage investigators, for manifold have been the 
good results of faithful search into the arcana of the universe. 
We are every day enjoying the benefits of long and wearing 
toilin the effort to arrive at accurate knowledge and useful em- 
ployment of nature’s forces. All the vast world of ma- 
chinery, now so perfect and effective in its work of produc- 
tion, has been brought to its present state of adaptation and 
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use by the earnest inquiry of faithful searchers into the 
powers of natural forces. James Watt on the capacity and 
use of steam, and Robert Fulton and George Stephenson on 
its application, and many other such noble toilers, deserve 
mention and remembrance among men, while their success 
after long labor should give great and abiding encourage- 
ment to all seekers for light in the dark things of nature. 
The chapters of this book offer the following general sub- 
jects of investigation: Chapter I. The General Hypothesis. 
Chapter II. Sound and Light. Chapter II. Heat. Chap- 
ter IV. Electricity. Chapter V. The Attractive Forces. 
Chapter VI. Living Beings. These general subjects have 
subdivisions on various points of interest, altogether making 
a volume of considerable value. We give a short extract 
from the Translator’s Introduction, to show something of the 
drift of thought: “It is now considered as demonstrated 
that heat, electricity, light, magnetism, chemical attraction, 
muscular energy, and mechanical work, all are but exhibi- 
tions of one and the same power acting through matter. The 
molecules of matter, variously stirred up by this all-perva- 
ding force, are thrown into waves which strike against our 
senses, and the motion thus communicated to our nerves im- 
presses us as heat, sound, or light, according to the rapidity 
and breadth of the undulations. If an undulation of one 
sort is interfered with, another immediately succeeds of ex- 
actly the same length. Sight transforms itself into chémical 
action, this into heat, and heat into motion. Finally, all 
these modes of motion are not only mutually convertible, 
but they may also be turned into mechanical work. The 
amount of work which a fixed quantity of each can do is 
termed its “mechanical equivalent.” In other words, force 
is constant energy, never increasing or diminishing in abso- 
lute value. It is like a stream, now flowing through uninter- 
rupted channels, silently and imperceptibly, now thrown into 
gentle undulations as it comes into contact with the subtle 
forms of matter, and now giving striking displays of its 
power as it meets with greater resistance. Light, sound, 
heat, the invisible flow of the terrestial magnetic currents, as 
well as the aurora and zodiacal light, the flow of the sap in 
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plants, and the circulation of the blood in animals, are all 


exhibitions of this single force.” 

The following extract is from a note in the body of the 
work (page 212): “The tendency of modern science is to 
include in the same category all displays of force whether 
exhibited in organized beings or inorganic things. Heat, 
light, chemical affinity and vitality are thus mutually corre- 
lated. The idea of a distinct principle of vitality is, how- 
ever, openly claimed by many, and tacitly acknowledged 
by most scientific writers of the present day.” We 
have copied this last paragraph to follow it up with a 
thought, and that is, that there are dangers along the path of 
the explorer in nature’s wide domain which he must assidu- 
ously watch, or posibly he will be destroyed by them. There 
seems to be a strong tendency to materialism in all investiga- 
tions of those who have not the safe-guards of true Chris- 
tian faith along the course of inquiry. Such men as Fara- 
day, Agassiz, Dawson, etc., seem to have grown firmer and 
brighter continually in Christian faith as they pursued their 
studies in their chosen fields of investigation. We presume 
that the reason is that they pursued their inquiries in the true 
filial fear of the Author of the vast universe whose wonders 
they endeavored to understand and appreciate. Ungodly 
science must result in infidelity. W.T. Berry & Co., Nashville. 


Wuat Youne ProrLe Suoutp Kyow. Tue Repropuctive 
Function IN Man anp THE Lower Animats. By Burt G. 
Wilder. With twenty-six illustrations. Boston: Estes & 
Lauriat, 143 Washington street, opposite “Old South.” 


Mechanically considered, the publishers here present a very 
handsome book of duodecimo size, well bound in cloth and 
on very superior paper. The exceeding delicacy of the sub- 
ject discussed, as ordinarily viewed, has led the author and 
publishers to make many apologetic quotations and state- 
ments. On the outside is found the legend inscribed on the 
shield of Great Britain, “ Honi soit qui mal y pense:” Evil be 
to him who evil thinks. On the page inside opposite the title 
page, are such quotations as “To the pure all things are 
pure,” “Well stated information never yet contributed to 
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human inflammation,” “There is a healthy knowledge and 
an unhealthy, unclean ignorance,” ete. The Publishers say, 
in a circular: 

“We desire to call attention to the work of Prof. Burt G. 
Wilder—“ What Young People Should Know: The Re- 
productive Function in Man and the Lower Animals.” 

The author is well known as the distinguished Professor 
of Comparative Anatomy and Zoology at Cornell University, 
and Lecturer on Physiology at the Medical School of Maine, 
and as an authority of the highest rank in his special field of 
science. 

It is proper to state that this is in no sense a medical work, 
but was designed by the author to embody, in the simplest 
form, for the use of students and non-professional readers, 
the latest results obtained by the most eminent investigators 
in this branch of knowledge. 

Besides this, however, at our request, is was prepared with 
the object of investing an important subject with scientific 
interest for every intelligent person of either sex, in place of 
the sensual aspect under which young people, especially, are 
liable to gain their first impressions of it. We believe it to 
include only what every intelligent human being should 
know and can easily comprehend. We trust it will receive 
favorable attention from all engaged in elevating the intel- 
lectual and moral standards of our community.” 

Upon the merits and propriety of the work, we may prop- 
erly insert the opinion of the Globe. It says: 

“This isa plain and straightforward statement of facts 
upon a subject about which there is especial need of informa- 
tion by the class for whom it was designed. “The Repro- 
ductive Function in Man and the Lower Animals,” which is 
here treated of,is seldom brought as it should be to the at- 
tention of the young. A knowledge of the way in which 
the generation of human beings is accomplished is so in- 
timately connected with an acquaintance with the means of 
preserving health and purity in mind and body, that it needs 
to be widely diffused among youth of both sexes. A fear of 
exciting prurient curiosity has prevented many parents from 
familiarizing their children with the facts upon this subject. 
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The result has been that in attempting to conceal them, curi- 
osity has been stimulated all the more, and in their ignorance 
children have been led into pernicious practices, which might 
have been prevented had they been enlightened upon the 
matters upon which so much of their happiness or misery 
in after life depends. How many books there are which 
young persons read that tend to inflame curiosity, but do 
not supply the means of guiding it, and the consequence 
is, that great mischief is done! 

That if is possible to present information of this kind in 
a way to elevate as well as to enlighten the mind is shown 
in the present volume, which contains nothing to which 
the most sensitive nature can reasonably object.” 

There is so much of difficulty in commending such a 
work to general attention that we confess our embarrass- 
ment in noticing this volume. That very many young peo- 
ple would derive profit from a careful perusal of the book, 
we doubt not. That many would examine it with “ pru- 
rient curiosity,” we also doubt not, but we must be allowed 
candidly to say that our opinion is that not one youth in 
ten who should see the book and begin to read it, would 
finish the perusal of it. The simple reason is that there 
are so many learned and technical terms employed in the 
definitions and discussions that it requires a good previous 
knowledge of medical facts and terminology to understand 
and appreciate the treatise. One part of the book we would 
like very much to be read by everybody in the land, that on 
the “Hygiene of Reproduction.” It contains suggestions 
which might possibly save many a youth from the way of 
ruin. The book is not a bad one in itself, but a good one, 
and it is well worth a dollar and a-half to parents in rearing 
up their children, and to many others who might profit by 
reading it. There are in it many fine excerpts from standard 
writers on the various aspects of the subject discussed. 
Sunny Suores: on Youne America In Iraty anp Austria. A 

Story or TRAvEL AND ApventuRE. By W. T. Adams, 

Oliver Optic), author of “Outward Bound,” etc. Boston: 

ee & Shepard, Publishers. New York: Lee, Shepard & 

Dillingham. 1875. 

This is the fourth volume of the second series of Young 
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America Abroad. There are six in each series, and they are 
entertaining books for the youth. Many interesting facts ond 
places are mentioned, and fancy has here wrought up 
exciting scenes. Many persons would not exactly like 
purely worldly way in which these books are prepared, and 
they may be the means of giving many a youth some othe: 
wise impossible idea of the ways of the world. The stories 
certainly entertain boys, and, doubtless, will employ many 
an hour which might be worse spent. The author says of 
the present volume: “Sunny Shores, the fourth volume of the 
second series of ‘ Young America Abroad,’ contains the history 
of the Academy Squadron on the voyage up the Adriatie Sea, 
and to the various ports on the Mediterranean, with the 
experience of the young tourists in Austria and Italy. An 
outline of the history of each of these nations is given, 
with some account of its form of government, and other 
useful information. In this book, the description of cities, 
and the objects of interest in them are given in the form 
of a journal, written up by the students, who are inclined 


to speak too lightly of serious things, and to struggle too 


desperately to be funny.” 


Srartuine Facts; on Deeps or Darkness Disciosep Rexa- 
TIvE TO AWRICULAR CONFESSION, AND ITS RELATIONS To 
SacerpoTaL Cxrtrpacy, Convents, MoNAsTERTEs, Morattry, 
Crvm anp Retierous Liszrry. By Rev. J. G.White, author 
of the “Protestant Missionary,’ and other anti-Roman 
publications. “And have no fellowship with the unfruitful 
works of darkness, but rather reprove them.” —Pauvt. 
Cincinnati: Published by the Author. 1875. 

A volume of two hundred and twenty-five pages, octavo, 
neatly executed and well bound, presenting an attractive 
face, is here to be considered. It is a book expressly an- 
tagonistic to, and openly denunciatory of, the manifold 
errors of the Roman Catholic Church. The author does 
not spare or compromise on the questions he touches, but 
gives some tremendous blows at the gigantic evils which 
have “grown with the growth and strengthened with the 
strength” of Romanism. 
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